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: Vou: LXXVII. No. 1978.] LONDON, APRIL 9, 19901. [53rp Year. Price 6d. 
. NEW IMPROVED | — ESTABLISHED 1830. — 
WEAVING PARKER & LESTER, 
: FOR Manufacturers & Contractors. 
INCANDESCENT MANTLES.| fo 2\ ——— 
[ The Best, and without Competitors. f Wes a - ‘ | PATENT ANTIMONY P AINT. 





Parker's Imperial Black Yarnish, 


Oxide Paints, Oils, and General Stores, 
for Gas and Water Works. 


OBERFELT & CO., 


Berlin, Sandmannshof, |, 


MANUFACTURERS OF MANTLES AND BURNERS. 




















WORKS: 
GAS, AIR, Sasinee TEMPERATURE | ORMSIDE STREET, OLD KENT ROAD, 
THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., WATER, STEAM, i A 3 IN LONDOW. 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. | OR VACUUM. sepaay = GAS-MAINS. 
GAS ENGINEERS’ AGENTS AND CONTRACTORS FOR Many Thousands in Daily Operation. BR georges rn 
| gy nem Goods, Oxide of Iron, and all oth 
‘Gas Apparatus, Retort Carbon purchased. ‘ J.W.&C.J. PHILLIPS, 97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 
Inquiries Solicited. 93. COLLEGE HILL cutaniinanats 
l he , ” ‘ : and Analysis of a ¢ annels on 
Telegrams ae LONDON , E.c. Prices and Analy M ieed bg Scotch C ls o 





hooper cagagi Iron 





LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL, 


= MANUFACTURERS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM. 


BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES, TOOLS, &c., AND OF 
WARNER'S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 
And Fittings » and Ddaieitenitia LONDON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON CO., Ltd., Short 8t., LAMBETH. 


4 BIGGS, WALL, & CO., 


GAS nm WATER mex linet 


13, GROSS STREET, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LISTS OF 


j FULL WAY MAIN TAPS & LANTERN TAPS. 


7 SEVERAL DESIGNS SHOWN BELOW. 
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§ SUPERIOR QUALITY AND 
FINISH IN GUN METAL. 


LANTERN TAPS. 


i 





The ‘DEMAND ” REGISTERED * No. A 13. No. A 12. 
‘Specially constructed for New Incandercent Burner, 
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W. C. HOLMES & CO. 


HUDDERSFIELD, 


Makers of the Patent “NEW scmubdel-Washel, 


ARE NOW CONSTRUCTING 


| Telegrams : | 


922 




















London Office: 
80, CANNON STREET, E.C. 








Cablegrams : 
** ignitor, London.”’ 
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=== WORLD, 
R. LAIDLAW & SON 


ENGINEERS MANUFACTURERS OF 
& IRONFOUNDERS. iC AS ann WATER 


CAST-IRON PIPES APPARATUS 


— ae rf OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 
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BEALE’S GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINE COMBINED—ALL SIZES 
6, LITTLE BUSH LANE. 


ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, SIMON SQUARE WORKS, 
GLASGOW. | EDINBURGH. | LONDON, E.C. 
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Dry mene in Tin-Plate Case, fitted with Attachment. 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LIMITED, 


Late LAIDLAW, SONS, & CAINE, Limited, 
GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: “ GASOMETER GLASGOW.” 
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THREE- LIFT GASHOLDER. joe SIX ‘MILLION onbta feet. 


240 feet Diameter by 45 feet Deep each Lift. Erected at Glasgow, 1893, 


London Office: 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 





GLASGOW. 


GAS APPARATUS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 
RETORTS, 
CONDENSERS, 
SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS. 


GASHOLDERE 


ENGINES, 
EXHAUSTERS, 
STEAM BOILERS 
AND 
FITTINGS. 


CANNON STREET. 








GEORGE ORME & CO, wis 


Atlas Meter Works, PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 


Telegrahic Address: ‘ORME, OLDHAM,” Telephone No. 98, OLDHAM. 





NEW CENTURY PATTERN 
Latent 
Coin 


Fitted with Detachable Attachments. 





wr ©Price changed in situ by means of 
one Crown Wheel only. 





® COMPACT. 
DURABLE. 


SIMPLE. 











Srepnayment Gas-Meeters 


Arranged for 1id., 1s., or any other Coin desired. 
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Dry Meier in Tin- Plate Case, with Attachment removed. +( 
Any further Particulars will be supplied upon Application. 
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NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


LIMITED, 
THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 
Established 1790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 














Mamufacturers of ewery description of 


PLANT, APPARATUS, and MACHINERY for GAS and CHEMICAL WORKS, 
RETORTS and FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES with Self-Sealing Lids. 
improved COAL and COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, and ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, and WASHERS. 

PURIFIERS writh Plianed Joints a Speciality. 

Patent CENTRE-VALVES, RACK and SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS, and 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, and SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, Cast-Iron or Steel Tanks. 

DESIGNS, SPECEFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE, 


PIG IRON (Special Quality) for Engine Cylinders. GAS COAL famous for its UNRIYVALLED EXCELLENCE. 


THE WIGAN COAL & IRON C0., LIM™ 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c, 


Midland and West of England District Ofice : 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent : A. t SCRIVENER. 


Telegraphic Address: «WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone No. 


London District Office: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C, PARKER a SON, Sole Agents, 


Telegraphic Address : * PARKER, LONDON 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and Branch Lines, 
Contractors, Docks, Gas-Worke, Collieries, Iron-Worké, Brick and Cement Works, &c. 
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Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for Immediate Delivery, 
Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


BP” DECKETT & SONS, onreTor 


Telegraphic Address: “PECKETT BRISTOL.” 


= Lats = ag Fes aa _ at aie Sn | 
PBERIE STOURBRIDGE 

Manufacture G supply best quality of 5 

L,HO . 

“Gas Retorts « sr | 











Special Bricks & Blocks for GENERATOR & REGENERATOR FURNACES. : | 


Fire Bricks, LuMPS,& TILES; BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BRICKS FOR PAVING,8¢&° | 
LVERY REQUISITE FOR GAS-WORKS. Retort Setters sent to any part of the Kingdom. | 
London Agents: Contractors for the erection of Retort- Benches complete. | 


Gas Engineers and Contractors, 
BALE & HARDY, ppop tose 81, UREN VICTORIA STREET, B.C 
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“KITSON” OIL LIGHT 


(VAPORIZED PETROLEUM BURNT WITHIN 
A MANTLE.) 











Wig B.A 
UWE 4 
ie 


1200-Candle Power, ld. per Hour!!! 
For Streets, Stations, Yards, Factories, &c., &c. 


A System of Lighting surpassing all others 
in respect of 


EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


Self-contained Lamp-Posts. 
No tearing up of the Thoroughfares. 


See Professor Lewes and Dr. Boverton Redwood’s Joint Report. 
(** Journat,” eb. 5, p. 338.) 


KITSON LIGHTING AND HEATING SYNDICATE, 


LIMITED, 


BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, Linres 
Telegraphic Address: : Telephone : 
“GIBBONS, DUDLEY.” , U 1 L £ Y, No. 8013. 


GAS ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, RETORT SETTERS. 


r | Patent REGENERATIVE SETTINGS, 





























-_ GIBBONS & MASTERS’ PATENT No. 1269, 1893. 
"| SUITABLE FOR WORKS OF EVERY CAPACITY, 
AND A SPECIAL FORM OF WHICH IS APPLICABLE TO 
| GASEOUS FIRING wire a MINIMUM EXCAVATION. 
| RETORT-BENCH IRONWORK, CONDENSERS, 
: SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, VALVES, &c. 





DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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S22.000,000 


Cubic Feet of Gas per day are now being Purified by 


PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER- = | 


which extract ALL the Ammonia and a large proportion of the CO. and — 


—- 





EEO 











_ Prevention of Slip of Gas Unwashed. 
Strength of Liquor Concentrated. 
-101a09UI 03 sseo0e Aseg 
‘eOvjang Fulyse_R WUNWIxey_ 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER LD. 
PALACE CHAMBERS, BRIDGE ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
MILLWALL, 


5, CUTLER AND SON y LONDON. 
GASHOLDERS | 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


CULLER’S PAYENY GUIDE-RRAMING "srrinessr noe. 
Carburetted Water-aas Plant. 


SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


PATENT WATER-TUBE CONDENSER 


Over 120 now in use. 


Cutler's Patent Freezing Preventer | 


For keeping Cups of Gasholders free from Ice. 


CHARLES HUNT PATENT GAS-WASHER 
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New ““Beme” Gas Boiling-sloves and Grilles 


E'OR THIS SEASON. 














Write for Particulars. 


JrSSSssllll 
Ages (as ean it =i Gas Companies’ Initials Cast 
Ss on for Quantities. 


i ~~ 
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No. 44a. Te Sere ot ip. No. 40c. 


ARDEN HILL & CO., ussrwe vous, BIRMINGHAM, 


ee ee Se ea ae ” LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, & BRISTOL. 


the LEEDS FIRECLAY C0, 1D, 


~ ) DEPARTMENT 
ee §6©6WORTLEY, LEE _ 
* SETTINGS 


RETORT 
SHALLOW 


INGLINED, 
HORIZONTAL, REGENERATORS 
A SPECIALITY. 


REGENERATOR, 
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RETORTS RE-SET. 
SOLE MAKERS OF HUDSON & RANN’S PATENT AUTOMATIC CHIMNEY DRAUGHT REGULATOR. 


MOUTHPIECES, WITH SELF-SEALING OR LUTED LIDS. 
BENCH,. FURNACE, anno FLOOR IRONWORK ROOFS. 


CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 
PURIFIERS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 


COAL & COKE BREAKING, ELEVATING, & CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
— CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE GAS-WoRKS. —— 























NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS. 


wi 


= ~ 
a » | — 


GUARANTEED RESULTS 
EXCEEDED IN 
MOST INSTANCES. 
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WILLEY & CO., encineers, LONDON & EXETER. 
































Telegrams: “ WILLEY, EXETER.” Telephone: 132 and 268. 
GAS APPARATUS : ' j GASHOLDERS 
OF EVERY Nor Pa and 
DESCRIPTION. = KY a x Ta TANKS, 
ip ee ms ” e , AL i} 
| RETORTS, 
ENGINES, \ . PURIFIERS, 
EXHAUSTERS, : | CONDENSERS, 
AND ~-. _ SCRUBBERS. 
FITTINGS. e's 
GAS-GOVERNORS, 
STATION METERS 
Makers of ' 
Three-Lift Gasholder and Steel Tank. | CONSUMERS 
IMPROVED 90 feet diameter by 20 feet deep. METERS 
Recently Erected for the : 
WOOD GRIDS EPSOM GAS COMPANY. PREPAYMENT 
for = i ; 
| METERS. 
PURIFIERS 
with 
om, Soe, GAS-FITTINGS. 
or 


IRON BOLTS. 





GAS-SCOKERS. 
TYSOE'S 
LIVESEY 
SELF-SEALING : 
: WASHERS, 
MOUTHPIECES. 
&o., &e. 
Chief Offices ge London Office 
Recently Erected for the 
and Works: WOKINGHAM CORPORATION, 18, ADAM STREET 
ST. THOMAS EXETER. ADELPHI, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES :— 


~ GAS, LIGHTING, &c.— 
In the Cause of Success at the Glasgow 


Congress. , —*-¢ 
L abour Troubles i in the Coal Trade ahd 
The New Tottenham ed 
The Informal Meeting in Glasgow 
The Best and the Worst of the Parlia- 

mentary Session , 
The New Chairman of the Commercial 

Gas Company . we 
Mr. Broomhall’s Export Statistics , 

WATER AFFAIRS— 
Parliament and River Waters . 
The Meeting of the East London W ater 

Company , , a a ae ae 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS : — 


Municipal Trading Problem in America. 
Electric Lighting Memoranda. . . . 
The Gas and Water Stock Market , ., 
Trade Namesand Customs, . . » » 


NOTES :— 
Effect of Copper in Reducing the Corro- 
sion of Mild Steel : 
The Electric Street R: ailways ‘of M: assa- 
chusetts. , el a 
The Diesel Engine in E ngland ae ah 
Electrolytic Hydrogen for Incandescent 
Lighting. Se ares, Oe ae 
wanes of Boiler Design ah Mee. o< & 


COMMUNICATED ARTICLE :— 
Gas Matters in the United States. , , 
TECHNICAL RECORD :— 


Coal Gas and Its Various- Competitors. 
»y Franz Scheefer, of Dessau, , 
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TECHNICAL RECORD (continued)— 
Technical Education for Gas Engineers 
inGermany. .. . 
Informal Meeting of 
Managers 
The “Thermite ”’ Process ‘for the Pro- 
duction of High Temperatures. . , 


REGISTER OF PATENTS :— 
Manufacturing Gas for Heating ——s 
—Thomson, R. s 
Incandescent Gas- Burners—Busch, 
Lighting-Torch Guide in Street-L amps 
Glover, J. G. , , 
Fluid- Meters—Roberts, H.. 
Street-Lanterns for Inc: andescent iF ight- 
ing—Sugg, W. T. . 
Preventing Fluctuation 


Scottish Gas 


of Gas-Flames 


Supplied from Gas-Engine Mains— 
Schrotz, C. ‘ ‘ 
» Enriching Coal Gas—Imray, O. (M: Lean, 
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CORRESPONDENCE :— 


Mr, Proomhall’s Export Statistics , , 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE :— 
Gleanings from the Committee Rooms 
Progress of Bills; Returns Relating to 

Gas and Electric Light Undertakings ; 
New Standing Order as to Petitions 
against River Conservancy Bills... 
House of Commons Committee—Peters- 
field and Selsey Gas Bill. , 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS (continued)— 


Colonial Gas Undertakings. 

The London County Council and Gas 
Testing , . 

E dinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners 
—The Coal Contracts. 

The Defeat of the Hartlepool Councils 

Electric Lighting Notes . 
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Bristol Water-Works Company . 
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Share List . , , 

Notes from Scotland. fis 
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Coal Trade Reports ,_ , 
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Russian v. American Petroleum 

The French Coal Industry—The E xtru- 
sion Process of Making Bars and Tubes 
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ciations .. 

The Wandsworth Fire , 
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Company 
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Serious Leakage of Gas at Richmond 
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Malvern Gas Affairs—Hemel Hemp- 
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Messrs. HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT 


38, VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 
Telegrams; « EPISTOLARY, LONDON.” 





UNITED STATES OFFICE: 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK, 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 


, PATENT NEW IMPROVED 
PREPAYMENT METER 


For Pennies, Shillings, or any Coin. 


Simple in Mechanism. 
Sn Positive in Results. 
S site A : Price Changer /n Situ. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS, 


Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC, LONDON.” _ Telephone No. 725, Holborn. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., LTD., 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST... CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C, 



































BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER: ae GLASGOW :, 
98, BATH STREET. TRE 87, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 69-71 McALPINE STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” A, Cone _ Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC,"| Telegraphic Address: “*GASMAIN." 
Telephone Ho. 1008. | Telegraphic Address: ‘ GOTHIO" | Telephone No. 8898, | Telephone No. 6107, 














PARKINSON ano W. & B. COWAN. IT 


(PARKINSON BRANCH.) 


PREPAYMENT 


— —— 
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GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the Cause of Success at the Glasgow Congress. 
Tue fixing of May 2as the date for the opéning, by the Duke 
of Fife, K.T., of the Glasgow International Exhibition, natu- 
rally causes one’s mind to advert to the Engineering Con- 
gress which is to be held in connection with the Exhibition 
during the first week in September; and although at the 
present time the arrangements for the Congress are in too 
crude a condition to permit of any decisive announcement 
being made in regard to them beyond what is already known, 
we feel that it is not too early to direct attention to the sub- 
ject, in order to aid the Honorary Secretary of the Gas 
Section (Mr. James W. Helps, of Croydon), and to ensure 
that the question of time in the taking of preparatory 
measures by the gas engineering fraternity may not be set 
up as a fair ground of acquittal from the obligation which 
rests upon each individual, where other circumstances do 
not form impediments, to do his share in promoting the 
success of this great event in the history of the home gas 
industry. We say the “home gas industry ;” for we have 
vividly in memory the example and the accomplishment of 
our friends in France barely seven months since. So soon 
after that unique conference, we cannot expect to exceed, or 
even equal them, in the true international character which 
the varied representation from different countries gave to 
their enterprise ; but we can at least put forth efforts to try 
to equal them in the home representation at the sittings, 
and in the achievements from which shall issue results that 
will energize the forces of the industry to the production of 
an extended solidification of its prosperity. Anyway, it will 
be a reproach to the industry if the work accomplished by 
section VIII. at Glasgow is inferior in tone and degree to 
that of any one of the other eight sections. 

In Glasgow, the local Committees are putting forth their 
best efforts in formulating their part of the arrangements ; 
and Mr. William Foulis may safely be left to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the inte1ests of the Gas Section, for the success 
of which he is naturally and very earnestly solicitous. Of 
Mr. George Livesey, as the Honorary Chairman of the 
Section, nothing need here be said. The mere fact that it is 
he who will occupy the central position is a guarantee that 
the duties will be discharged with both dignity and honour. 
United with Mr. Foulis as Vice-Chairmen will be Mr. W. R. 
Herring, the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
and Mr. T. O. Paterson, the President of the Gas Institute. 
This conjunction of the two heads of the leading societies of 
the gas profession reminds us that the work of preparing 
the technical programme is being carried on by a Joint 
Committee of the two bodies under the Honorary Secretary- 
ship of Mr. Helps. Already we believe that Mr. Helps has 
communicated with the leading gas organizations at home 
and abroad, inviting them to contribute to the proceedings. 
All this indicates that the section is well officered, and that 
it only remains for the members of the profession to ensure 
its ultimate success. 

Regarding the character of the contributions to the pro- 
ceedings. For a conference of this kind, at which it is hoped 
men of all positions in the engineering ranks of the industry, 
and men of different nationalities, will be present, the papers 
need not be on highly scientific subjects; but communica- 
tions which will stimulate the relation of varied experiences 
on, and investigations into, the topics dealt with will be the 
most useful. ‘lhe shorter the papers the better, so long as 
they are of sufficient length to expound the authors’ views 
and to give a keynote. It is not our business to suggest 
subjects for papers; but thefe is one on which a great deal 
of helpful information could certainly now be gathered from 
many towns, and that is “ The Competition of the Electric 

Light.” It could be so treated as to elicit from gas 
*ngineers their actual experiences in this connection at tome 
~—Tegarding, for instance, the headway made by electricity 
as an illuminant and for other purposes in which it competes 
with gas ; its calculated effect on the rates of increase in gas 
“onsumption ; and the measures which have been taken by 
sas Managers to defend their undertakings and to meet the 





competition from the point of view of the business man. 
The recounting of experiences on these points of the subject 
would be both interesting and instructive ; and it might 
have the effect of arousing some gas managers to take a 
more serious view of this competition, and set them to work 
to counteract it and the wily artifices adopted by many of 
the “ opposition shopkeepers’ to draw custom from the gas 
undertakings. Just as the old-established purveyor of com- 
estibles cannot afford to sit inertly behind his counter while 
a seller of similiar articles opens a shop hard by and actively 
bids for trade, so a gas manager, in the interests of the busi- 
ness entrusted to his charge, cannot afford to be idle when 
electric cables are laid alongside his mains. Custom must 
not be allowed to slide away without a struggle to retain it. 
Here, then, is a subject which is eminently appropriate for 
such a conference as the one which will be held in Glasgow 
in September ; and we hope to see it included among the 
offers of papers which Mr. Helps will receive. 

In conclusion, let us say that we entertain no suspicion 
that the Gas Section of the Congress will not be a success. 
Our only care is that members of the profession shall not 
overlook their individual responsibility in assisting to make 
it so. Everybody, no doubt, wishes it may be all that those 
who have taken the work of organization on their shoulders 
desire. But the wish is not sufficient ; active co-operation 
must be given. 


Labour Troubles in the Coal Trade. 


Tue labour troubles of the coal trade are beginning. We, 
of course, do not mean to say that the coal trade has had 
no labour troubles in the past, or that it is ever really free 
of them, but that the period of comparative freedom from 
stoppages that has prevailed since the South Wales trouble 

f 1898, appears to be coming to an end with the close of 
the season of extraordinary prosperity that the coal owners 
and miners have been enjoying since the autumn of 1899. 
At the time of writing, from 25,000 t) 30,000 miners are 
idle in Lanarkshire in consequence of the engine-keepers 
going on strike for an eight-hours instead of a twelve-hours 
day. Some collieries have conceded the terms asked, which 
include no reduction in wages in consequence of shorter 
hours. Theothers have offered ten hours ; and whether the 
strike will be of considerable duration remains to be seen. 
It is worthy of note, as showing the difference in the coal 
trade situation to day as compared with eighteea months 
since, that, whereas when the enginemen in South Wales 
went on strike in September, 1899, the miners refused to 
assist them in any way,so that the strike promptly collapsed, 
in the present case the miners are actively co-operating with 
the men above bank. It is, in fact, useless for the collieries 
to employ other men to work their engines, as the miners 
have resolved not to descend any of the pits while the dispute 
remains unsettled. : 

The explanation of the difference in the attitude of the 
miners on the two occasions is to be found in the fact that 
in the autumn of 1899 the coal trade was ‘“‘ booming,” and 
wages were on the up-grade; while now the market has 
fallen all to pieces, and the miners in Scotland have already 
had to consent to a reduction in wages. Those reduced 
rates only hold until the end of this month, and the men are 
fully aware of the probability of being then asked to accept 
a further reduction, especially in view of the considerable 
fall in wages regulated by the Northumberland Coal Trade 
Conciliation Board. They undoubtedly imagine that by 
the stoppage of hewing necessitated by the present strike — 
involving a shrinkage of about 150,000 to 200,000 tons per 
week in the output—prices may be hardened, and the fall in 
wages averted. We do not think their expectations will be 
fulfilled to any great extent, as the immediate consequence 
of the strike has been the closing of a large number of iron 
and steel works, the owners of which, unable to get cheap 
supplies from the pits near at hand, do not, in the present 
position of trade, feel justified in obtaining fuel supplies at 
higher cost from collieries farther afield. 

In Wales, the Clydach Vale dispute drags out from week 
to week—over 1000 men being nowidle. At the Wearmouth 





Colliery, 1500 miners have handed in their notices because 
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10 of their fellows refuse to join the Union (we fancy we have 
heard at some time of the strong objection that the working 
man has to “ interference with the liberty of the subject’) ; 
while the men everywhere intend apparently to “ play ”’ for 
a more than usually long time this Easter. Labour, in the 
collieries at any rate, appears to have lost none of its ignor- 
ance or disregard of its true interests. Despite, however, 
anything the miners may do, it is impossible for the price 
of coal to do anything but fall in the coming months. The 
terms upon which the pending gas coal contracts in York- 
shire and Lancashire are settled will afford a good indication 
of the position ; and the result of the struggle between the 
buyers and the collieries is evidently being awaited in the 
trade with some anxiety. Reviewing the position, a writer 
in the leading trade journal says: “ With regard to gas coal 
‘“ contracts, although a reduction of not more than 2s. 6d. 
‘‘ per ton is talked of, this is already being regarded as un- 
‘‘ likely to meet the situation. Possibly collieries may not 
‘“‘ have to give way to the same extent as in locomotive fuel; 
“ but it is tolerably certain that the gas coal contracts will 
‘‘ only be secured to a very partial extent unless a more sub- 
“stantial reduction than 2s. 6d. per ton is conceded.” We 
do not think that the collieries will allow those contracts to 
be placed elsewhere. Customers are not so easily found for 
surplus supplies as they were this time last year. 


The New Tottenham. 


Ir the intentions of the London County Council in regard to 
their last great housing scheme are fulfilled, the Tottenham 
and Edmonton Gas Company will be afforded an unpre- 
cedented opportunity for showing what gas can do to further 
the material civilization of a brand-new community of 40,000 
persons, all of the class to which the qualification ‘‘ needy ”’ 
might be very fairly applied. On Tuesday last, the Housing 
of the Working Classes Committee of the County Council 
recommended the acquisition by the Council of about 225 
acres of land at Tottenham, Wood Green, and Edmonton, 
at the price of £400 per acre. This land occupies the very 
middle of the Tottenham and Edmonton gas district, which 
has hitherto remained “ undeveloped,” in the builder’s sense 
of the term. The estate is in two portions, whereof the 
southern, and larger building site, of 179 acres, is to be first 
dealt with. This ground is expected to accommodate a 
population of 33,000, in 4750 self-contained two-storey cot- 
tages, and 2000 more will be provided for in tenements over 
shops. The estimated capital cost of carrying out this first 
part of the work is upwards of 14 millions sterling. The 
I‘inance Committee of the Council report on the proposal 
that it will take from eight to ten years to develop this 
southern site, and that it is likely to prove self-supporting, 
provided the Council can raise the money at 3 per cent. on 
the average. Eventually, the population to be settled there 
will inhabit precisely 5779 cottages. One more, to make up 
a round number of dwellings, would imperil the reputation 
of the Council’s officials for arithmetical exactitude. 

The recommendation was adopted, notwithstanding the 
criticism of sundry members of the Council inspired with 
various conflicting opinions respecting the merits of the 
whole scheme. It is on the face of it an enormous under- 
taking, for a local authority, to create a township of the 
population stated, as a deliberate administrative act. It is 
the last consideration that strikes the imagination. On the 
other hand, the provision, by whomsoever made, of 500 or 
600 two-storey cottages a year is not likely to make much 
impression on the ordinary development of London, which 
increases its population at the rate of 50,000 a year. Big 
as the scheme is, therefore, and portentous as its realization 
might be for the district chosen for the experiment, it is a 
trifle for London to do for itself. Probably, the bugbears 
of interference with private building enterprise, and con- 
centration of so many people of one class in one spot, need 
not be heeded in this connection. Really, it is a small ex- 
periment in the circumstances. It will not affect the Metro- 
politan house and landed property market at all; for the 
site in question is a mere speck in the vast area of Suburban 
London. There will be plenty of other work for the County 
(ouncil to do on the housing problem in general, even if 
their new venture were to grow into full swing in one-half 
the allotted time. 

It is not too soon, however, for the Directors of the Totien- 
ham and Edmonton Gas Company to give special considera- 
tion to the possible bearings of the scheme upon the busi- 
ness of the Company; and it may be supposed that neither 
they nor their Engineer, Mr. A. E. Broadberry, have been 











heedless of what was in the wind. We do not know what 
is the ordinary rate of progress in housebuilding in the 
district; but it must be considerable, as the usual rate of 
increase of the gas consumption is one of the highest in 
England. Probably, therefore, even the yearly addition of 
a few hundreds more houses of small size would not do 
much more than slightly quicken the Company’s stride, 
supposing them to spring up in the usual desultory way 
along the main lines of building extension. In the case in 
point, it would not be respectful to the London County 
Council, nor even prudent business, to treat the new colony 
in the same matter-of-course way. The new roads of the 
settlement, with its playgrounds and open spaces, will 
require a special gas-distributing plant ; and the necessity 
for providing this will furnish Mr. Corbet Woodall, the 
Chairman of the Company, with a precious opportunity for 
demonstrating that he meant what he said about public 
lighting at the meeting of the Southern Association. Be- 
sides this branch of the business, an offer by the Company 
to co-operate with the builders of the cottages in regard to 
their equipment with gas lighting, cooking, and heating 
appliances is due, and would be appreciated. 

The besetting weakness of the London County Council 
in its various propositions to take positive action in the 
alleged interest of the public, is its proneness to govern its 
ostensible policy by secret, ulterior motives. This is the 
real cause of so many Council schemes miscarrying. If the 
well-meaning members of this body are still in ignorance of 
the reason that causes Parliament and the representatives 
of various interests, including that of London and the coun- 
try at large, to look askance at County Council schemes as 
a whole, they can find it here. Hitherto the Council have 
gone wrong, because their projects are not single-minded. 
To most of their schemes there has been a hidden key, 
easy to discover. In the case in point, if the hidden motive 
is to find more soft jobs for Trade Unionists, to make a 
Party cry, or to attain any other object than the plain 
one that lies on the surface, the scheme will perish. If, on 
the contrary, the Council mean straight business, the Gas 
Company will do their part. It may be supposed that there 
will be a competition for laying out the estate, and for plans 
of the cottages and other buildings. The Company might 
hold a competition of their own, to ascertain how gas could 
best be used to satisfy the domestic needs of the settlement. 


The Informal Meeting in Glasgow. 
Ir has been apparent of late years that the Informal Meeting 
of Scotch Gas Managers, which is held annually in Glasgow 
in April, has been growing in importance. The meeting last 
Wednesday exhibited a greater advance, in point of interest 
among the scattered constituency of the North, than any of 
its predecessors. There may be various reasons for this. It 
may be suggested that the strong personality of the President 
—Mr. John Wilson, of Tradeston—was the principal factor ; 
and doubtless it counted for much. Again, it may be said 
that managers are alive to the critical times which lie ahead 
of them, in the near prospect—much nearer than many have 
supposed—of the exhaustion of cannel coal, and the desir- 
ability of finding a substitute, alternated with the necessity, 
in the event of failure, of giving up all attempts to provide 
high-quality gas. Or, still further, it may have been that, in 
the present nervous condition of the coal market, managers 
were desirous of rubbing shoulders with each other, in the 
expectation of being able to pick up a hint or two which 
would guide them when they come to face their friends the 
coalmasters. It is probable that, while the first two reasons 
accounted for the presence of some, the last reason was the 
most cogent. 
does not detract from this opinion, which is, on the other 
hand, strengthened by the fact that, to a large extent, the 
attention of the meeting was taken up with the consideration 
of how to avoid the use of the dearer coals. This is trulya 
subject which has not only come to stay in Scotland, but 
which, to all appearance, has taken possession of the Scotch 
gas manager in a way which is not felt elsewhere. It has, 
to use an expression that borders on slang, “ given him a 
“scare.” A few have found means of escape in the use of 
benzol for enrichment ; but it is felt that it cannot be relied 
upon as a universal substitute for cannel. The tone of the 
meeting, consequently, was distinctly in favour of a reduction 
in the illuminating power of the gas. This feature furnishes 
another illustration of the rapidity with which Scotch mana- 
gers have veered from one point of the compass to another 
and distant quarter on the subject of lighting power. There 


That it was not mentioned in the meeting . 
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is still much to be done before the supply of low illuminating 
power gas becomes general in Scotland; but at the present 
time, judging by appearances, the Scotch manager is hope- 
lessly shut in to that course. Compared with this, the 
merits or otherwise of oxide purification (which occupied so 
much time in discussing) altogether pale. On such matters 
managers will hold individual opinions to the end of time. 
At the present moment oxide is having an innings. The 
probability is that in the course of events it will be again shut 
out in favour of lime, to be again taken up later on. The 
meeting on Wednesday was a happy one, this result being 
led up to by the cheerful, common-sense way in which Mr. 
Wilson inaugurated the proceedings, and presided over the 
deliberations. His address was peculiarly fitted to the situ- 
ation ; the object on such an occasion being width, to accom- 
modate all, rather than depth, for the delectation of a few. 


The Best and the Worst of the Parliamentary Session. 


Tue short session that has just closed has shown the Im- 
perial Parliament at its best, and also at not far from a 
possible worst. Anything less creditable to the character 
of the British electorate for selecting businesslike repre- 
sentatives than some of the ‘‘ Scenes in the House,” so 
beloved of the topical newspaper reporter, has seldom dis- 
graced the annals of Parliament. It is not so much the 
calculated rowdyism of a section of members that has tended 
to bring the House of Commons into contempt. That sort 
of thing is paid for,and expected. More disheartening than 
the exhibition of the manners of the “ corner-boy ” is the 
deliberate time-wasting on the part of members who should 
know better. This is not a Party question; for, unhappily, 
the bores and the windbags and the incessant questioners 
are scattered all over the benches. The first session of the 
first Parliament of King Edward the Seventh has shown 
that the country has not been happy in obtaining the kind 
of House of Commons that was indicated as desirable in the 
‘Editorial Note” in which we discussed the General Elec- 
tion. The best of Parliament has been displayed in the Com- 
mittee-rooms. The Gas Bills of the year have been attacked 
betimes; and, as our special reports relate, with good effect. 
The Chairmen of the Committees are good hands at the 
work ; and they and their colleagues have the courage of 
their opinions. We have already remarked upon the whole- 
some and wholesale way in which the baseless schemes of 
municipalization ‘on principle’? submitted to Parliament 
this year are being swept aside one by one. Thecase of the 
Hartlepools is a particularly valuable example in point. 
The settlement of the Gravesend Company’s Bill was a 
commonplace splitting of the difference between the pro- 
moters and the opposing Corporation. The curious cases 
of Crawley and Horley are not likely to be paralleled. The 
consumers of the district appear to deserve all the sympathy 
that can be spared from the shareholders. The Richmond 
business has been “squared,” on special terms, as announced 
in-our “ Parliamentary Intelligence” last week. A wide 
clearance was thus made, before the Easter adjournment, in 
the thicket of the year’s Gas Bills. 


The New Chairman of the Commercial Gas Company. 


THE meeting of the Commercial Gas Company, on Thurs- 
day last, was signalized by two events. One was the first 
public appearance of the new Chairman (Mr. W. G. Brad- 
shaw), and the other was the attendance of Mr. George 
Livesey asa Director of the Company. The interest of the 
latter has already been anticipated in these columns; and 
all that it is necessary to add now is a record of the warmth 
of Mr. Livesey’s reception by the Commercial proprietary. 
It-\would be bad taste to speculate as to the nature of the 
changes in the Company’s policy and practice (if any) that 
may be consequent upon Mr. Livesey’s accession to the 
Board; but happily there is nothing to prevent a delighted 
hearer of the new Chairman’s maiden speech from express- 
ing the opinion that in Mr. Bradshaw the gas industry in 
general, and London gas in particular, receives a valuable 
accession to the short list of gas company chairmen who 
possess competent knowledge and the gift of adequate powers 
of expression. Mr. Bradshaw put himself right with his 
auditory on Thursday from the beginning, by the extremely 
apt and sympathetic language in which he referred to his 
respected predecessor; and having discharged this duty 


in the most graceful manner, the Chairman proceeded to 
expound the affairs of the Company as easily as though he 
had done nothing else all his life. It wasa most meritorious 
performance, as a perusal of our report will show, The 





Company are indeed to be congratulated on their new head. 
It is unnecessary to paraphrase Mr. Bradshaw’s luminous 
observations on the actual condition and prospects of the 


undertaking. He really leaves nothing to be said on these 
matters. Wauth regard to the sliding-scale, perhaps, a sus- 


picion may be created by what he said respecting the 
liberality of the proprietors to the gas consumers, that an 
arrangement which gives occasion for such gingerly hand- 
ling, when things are going against the public, can hardly 
be called “automatic.” Altogether, we prefer to leave our 
notice of Thursday’s proceedings as a simple appreciation 
of the merit of the Chairman, and will only add a hearty 
wish that, as the brilliant son of a worthy father, he may 
long live to give the Commercial Company the benefit of 
his conspicuous abilities and the high sense of duty which 
is a tradition of his family. 


Mr. Broomhall’s Export Statistics. 

In our ‘“ Correspondence’ columns will be found a letter 
from Mr. G. J. S. Broomhall—upon whose statistics relating 
to the foreign trade of this country, Germany, and the United 
States, we commented last week—in which he points out 
that an injustice was done him by our suggestion that he 
presented his figures in groups of seven years, rather than 
year by year, because the latter method would have been 
less favourable to his arguments. As Mr. Broomhall says, 
the injustice done him was unintentional, and, may we say, 
quite excusable, for the blame lies rather upon the condensed 
form in which his case was presented than upon ourselves ; 
the fact being, as we knew, that the year-by-year figures, 
considered in the light of all the circumstances affecting 
them, do not support the view that this country is increasing 
its lead of our rivals in foreign trade. 

Mr. Broomhall sends the fer capita export figures for the 
three countries fpr the past 21 years, in detail; and this is 
what they show: The exports from this country (excluding 
the value of new ships sold to foreigners) in 1899 work out 
at £7 18s., as against £7 8s. 4d., the average for the seven 
years 1893-9. The total exports for the United States work 
out at £3 10s. 3d., as against £2 18s. 9d. The year 1899 
therefore shows us with a lead (per head) of £4 7s.gd. The 
seven-years average shows us with a lead of £4 gs. 7d. The 
yearly figures are not so favourable to us, therefore, even 
assuming that the 1899 figures afforded a fair basis of com- 
parison, whichtheyclearly donot. Taking the four preceding 
years, we find that, while our exports fey capita remained 
stationary from 1895 to 1898, those of the United States 
increased in that period nearly 50 per cent. The year 1899 
was one of abnormal trade activity here—an activity that 
has resulted in an equally marked reaction—and our exports 
per head (excluding new ships) rose 8 per cent.; while those 
of America remained stationary. Last year, the foreign trade 
of both countries showed an increase. But while the spurt 
in trade here has quite died away and has been succeeded by 
a heavy falling off, the exports from America continue to in- 
crease ; the two facts being in no small measure effect and 
cause. If Mr. Broomhall really is not aware of the extent 
to which American competition is affecting British trade, let 
him go to Glasgow, Middlesbrough, and Swansea, and make 
inquiries. Perhaps, however, a study of the Board of Trade 
returns, together with the most recent export statistics from 
America, may suffice. 

Mr. Broomhall calls attention to the exclusion from our 
calculations of the value of ships built for foreigners, which 
forms a considerable addition to our export trade. Seeing 
that the value of these ships was included in the Board of 
Trade returns for the first time in 1899, it would be quite 
misleading to take the total for that year as a basis of com- 
parison with years in which that value was omitted. Mr. 
Broomhall also remarks upon the exclusion from the figures 
we gave last week of the value of the re-exports from this 
country. As these re exports do not represent any manu- 
facturing profits earned, or manufacturing wages paid, in the 
British Islands, and the nation, therefore, obtains much less 
benefit per £1 of such exports than it does per £1 of exports 
produced here, it is more accurate to take the latter only into 
account in comparing with countries that do relatively little 
re-exporting trade. Our hypothetical figures, showing the 
effect of a transfer of 200 millions of the foreign trade of this 
country to China, were merely intended to show that per 
capita figures may form a misleading basis of comparison. 
Mr. Broomhall is wrong in saying that our trade is increas- 
ing ‘‘ either considered 1” globo or per capita.” It is decreas- 
ing both in total value and per head, Of course, we admit 
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—-we never denied—that “ so long as the individual is thriv- 
. ing, the State cannot be unprosperous.” The point we 
make is that, thanks to our competitors, a good many indi- 
viduals in this country are less thriving to-day than they 
were recently, and that the number is likely to grow in the 
near future. But we have never once imagined or argued 
that our trade is being permanently diminished, or that our 
prosperity is irretrievably on the wane. What we do hold 
is that our manufacturers will have to rouse themselves, and 
our workmen to learn wisdom, in order to prevent a possi- 
bility becoming an actuality. And no statistics of past years 
can alter that conviction. 


WATER AFFAIRS. 


Parliament and River Waters. 
Tuose of our readers who have perused the reports, in 
the “ Parliamentary Intelligence” in the last issues of the 
‘‘ JOURNAL,” of the Committee work performed in the por- 
tion of the session which came to a close on Tuesday, or 
have glanced over the comments thereon to be found in our 
‘‘ Gleanings,” will scarcely, we think, be inclined to dispute 
the statement that it has presented some noteworthy features. 
One of these was incidental to the inquiry by Mr. Schwann’s 
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Committee into the Bill introduced by the Tees Valley Water ° 


Board to obtain additional powers in regard to the sale of 
surplus water in bulk to companies or local authorities on 
the boundary of their statutory limits. "The Committee con- 
sidered that the petition of the promoters had been fully 
sustained ; and as the Bill contained provisions for the pro- 
tection of several authorities, and for requiring the prior 
consent of any other local authority or company having 
parliamentary powers of supply within- a district they 
might contemplate serving, they thought some departure 
from the model form of clause was warranted. In their 
report upon the Bill, the Committee expressed the opinion 
that no danger attends the use for domestic purposes of 
water derived from the Tees. The pronouncement is sig- 
nificant when taken in connection with the views put forward 
by Dr. Barry in his reports to the Local Government Board 
upon the outbreaks of enteric fever in the Tees Valley in 
1890-91, which he attributed to the consumption of water 
from that river. It may be remembered that he laid downa 
series of propositions constituting a formidable indictment 
against the water supply of the districts affected ; but they 
were traversed by Mr. D. D. Wilson, the General Manager of 
the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board, before Lord 
Balfour’s Commission of 1892-93, and so effectually as to 
shake their confidence in the conclusions arrived at. 

The Commissioners were engaged in dealing with London, 
and they were desirous of ascertaining to what extent, if any, 
the water at that time being consumed by its inhabitants had 
been detrimental to the public health. And what did they 
find? That for thirty years the people had been drink- 
ing water drawn from the Thames and Lea—water which, 
notwithstanding reiterated testimony to its excellent quality 
by the highest authorities, is persistently characterized by 
its detractors as “liquid sewage ’’—without the slightest ill- 
effect; and every medical witness who appeared before them, 
whether his general feeling was or was not favourable to 
the water, declared, without the slightest hesitation, that he 
knew of no single instance in which the consumption of that 
water had caused disease. There were admittedly compli- 
cated circumstances attending the outbreaks of enteric fever 
in the Tees Valley; and therefore the Commissioners did 
not, with the evidence before them, consider they were justi- 
fied in attributing to the river water all the blame which 
it was sought to throw upon it for the disastrous results 
attending those epidemics. In the period which has since 
elapsed, many improvements have doubtless been carried 
out which mak: for better hygienic conditions in the districts 
concerned, and consequently render the inhabitants less 
susceptible to attacks of disease. However this may be, 
Mr. Schwann’s Committee have had the courage to place 
on record the opinion that the Tees water must not be re- 
garded as anelement of danger. Another noteworthy event 
which occurred just before the rising of the House was the 
sanctioning of a new Standing Order in reference to petitions 
against River Conservancy Bills. It specifies that where 
parties charged with the control of river or other -waters 
petition against a Bill, alleging that, under its provisions, 
water of which they may legally avail themselves will be.in- 








| juriously affected, the Referees may allow them to be heard 


against the Bill, or any portion of it. This is an important 
extension of the powers of those officials. 


The East London Water Company’s Meeting. 


THE meeting of the East London Water-Works Company 
on Thursday being the first assembly of the proprietors of 
a Metropolitan Water Company since the rejection of the 
Purchase Bill of the London County Council, the Chairman, 
Colonel Lockwood, M.P., had an excellent theme on which 
to address his auditory. He made good, but at the same 
time judicious, use of it. He emphasized the objections 
which have been from time to time raised to the Council 
being constituted the controlling authority in regard to 
water supply for an area over which they now exercise 
jurisdiction to the extent of only one-fifth, and in which 
there are many public bodies who are. absolutely averse to 
coming under that jurisdiction, especially in view of the fact 
that the Government have promised to formulate a scheme 
in which all interests will be duly considered. Colonel Lock- 
wood regards the action of the Government as reasonable and 
statesmanlike ; and he expresses the hope—shared by every- 
one connected with the Metropolitan Water Companies 
that equitable terms will be arranged for the acquisition of 
the undertakings. For there is unquestionably a growing 
feeling, though we deny that it has taken the concrete shape 
of a “ mandate” to a particular body, that they should be 
acquired by a public authority, and managed for the general 
good—in a word, municipalized. Colonel Lockwood, how- 
ever, believes the day will come when the consumers will 
regret that they were not content to leave themselves in 
the hands of the Companies. 

Mr. John Burns has advocated the holding of meetings to 
‘‘educate”’ people upon the Water Question ; and the move- 
ment is started. As figures are usually employed in the 
process of education, a few taken from Colonel Lockwood's 
speech might prove useful. The East London Company 
supply 1000 gallons of water for 54d., or about 50 gallons 
for a farthing! We will adda few more. In the district of 
another Company, the water for a ten-roomed house costs 
14d. a day, excluding Sundays; while elsewhere the daily 
supply for a smaller house, with a bath, is furnished for 1d. 
If the ratepayer expects to have 30 gallons of water brought 
into his house by the new authority at a much lower price 
than this, and at the same time have his rates reduced by 
the large surplus profits realized by public management of 
the water undertakings, we venture to think he will be dis- 
appointed. If to disappointment is added vexation at the 
stringency of the regulations which in all probability will 
be enforced to ensure the economical use of the water 
supplied to him, we fancy his feeling will be very much of 
the nature of that indicated by Colonel Lockwood. He 
will heartily wish that Lord Avebury’s advice, to leave the 
Water Companies alone, had been followed. 

With regard to the East London Company’s affairs, the 
Chairman had the gratification of announcing a general 
improvement. There was no necessity last year to resort 
to neighbours for assistance in consequence of drought; 
and therefore the expenses of maintenance were consider- 
ably reduced. The net result of the working was a balance 
which allowed the payment of a dividend at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum, with a carry-over of £22,167. The dark 
cloud which has for some time hung over the Company 
has broken, and it is now showing its silver lining. Lett 
undisturbed, the Directors and officers will continue steadily 
the work of developing the undertaking, for which they have 
been empowered to raise further capital, till the time comes 
to transfer it to other—we will not say more capable—hands. 


i 
a 





e—— 


In a letter addressed to ‘“ The Times” a few days ago by the 
Fine Art Society, reference was made to the inability of English 
manufacturers to produce good glass for pictures. Mr. Hanbury 
Thomas, the General Manager and Secretary of the Sheffield Gas 
Company, thereupon pointed out, in the columns of our mn oe! 
porary, that the Company, who sell every year some thousan¢ oe 
gas-globes, find themselves obliged to purchase those of foreigt 
manufacture for the incandescent burners, because of their supe- 
riority for their purpose to English globes ; being much thinner 


(thereby obstructing less light), better in design, more delicate’ 
and evenly tinted, and only from half to two-thirds the cost. z r 
Thomas has shown these globes to English makers as egree 
what are required, and has been told that they could make ! ey 
but for difficulties with their workmen. He says “it certain y 
appears to be very short-sighted, both on the part of the win 


and men, not to make an effort to compete for the enori 
trade which is being done in these articles in this country. 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
MUNICIPAL TRADING PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 


THE question of municipal versus private ownership of “natural 
monopolies ” forms as vexed a topic of discussion in the United 
States as in this country; though the circumstances across the 


water are in some respects so widely different from those pre- 
vailing here, that the arguments run on somewhat unfamiliar 
lines. The case for the “ municipalizers”’ in the States has been 
very ably set forth in the March issue of the “ North American 
Review,” by Professor Richard T. Ely, in an article entitled 
“Municipal Ownership of Natural Monopolies.” The author, 
who is Professor of Political Economy at the University of Wis- 
consin, objects, as a professor might be expected to object, to 
leaving each municipality to judge for itself the expediency or 
otherwise of taking over the control of the public services. Such 
an attitude implies, we are told, “the renunciation of science, or 
a denial of the possibility of a scientific solution of the problem. 
Imagine such an attitude in engineering as applied, let us say, to 
bridge building. The result would surely be disaster.” This 
sounds very withering and conclusive; but is it? What is a 
“scientific solution?” Surely nothing but a solution founded 
upon knowledge.. And since it is a matter of ascertained fact 
that municipal ownership is in some townships a success, in others 
a failure, and likewise with private ownership, it is obviously to 
arrive at a “scientific solution” to say that each case must be 
decided upon its merits. 








Such a policy, however, the Professor would have us believe, 


has proved as disastrous as would be the neglect of general prin- 
ciples in bridge building. [The relevancy of the reference to 
bridge building is not, it may be remarked, very obvious. Why 
did not the Professor draw his illustration from the world of 
politics ? Was it because he would have found it difficult to 
explain why disaster has not followed the adoption by different 
nations of entirely different forms of government? . It is doubtless 
very “unscientific ” of us English to apply a different method of 
government to India from that we apply to the British Islands. 
But has our policy proved disastrous ?|] In consequence of this 
want of “ science” (blessed word) in municipal matters, we are 
told, “ mistakes have been made which it has not been possible 
to correct, or which have been corrected with great loss. The 
private ownership of water-works in London, which still persists, 
although recognized to be an evil many years ago, affords an 
illustration. If at length this evil is corrected, it will cost the 
taxpayers many millions of dollars which might have been saved.” 
But, granting, for argument’s sake, that the Professor’s state- 
ments are accurate, to what conclusion does he wishto lead? Is 
it merely to the conclusion that when municipalities first came 
into existence they should have at once undertaken the supply of 
all public utilities, and that as soon as such a discovery as that 
of the manufacture of gas from coal was made, all municipalities 
should at once have begun to supply gas or have prevented any- 
body else from doing so? If that be his conclusion—and there 
seems no other logical one to his argument—what, seeing that 
private ownership already exists, is its practical value? It may 
be—-though we are far from admitting—that the supply of gas, 
water, electricity, and the means of transport ought never to have 
been entrusted to private enterprise. But then the fact has to 
be admitted and reckoned with that, in the majority of instances, 
they were so entrusted to, and still in many cases remain in, 
private hands. The practical question to be discussed is not 
whether they should originally have been undertaken by the 
municipality, but whether they should now, in all cases, regard- 
less of circumstances, be taken out of the hands which actually 
did undertake them. 

As we have said, the problem in the United States is not on all- 
fours with that in this country. The vital difference lies in the 
existence of widespread corruption in American municipal life, 
and the fact that the average type of man comprising the town 
councils in the States is less reputable than that to be found in our 
own local bodies. Thisis fully admitted by Professor Ely. ‘The 
fact of this municipal corruption, and also the further fact of 
the very general incompetency in the management of municipal 
affairs, are not called into question. The sort of men now 
In Our municipal councils are not the kind of men to whom we 
would gladly turn over vast business interests. The very thought 
tepels us. Whether or not‘they are morally better or worse than 
the men who in many cases are said to corrupt them, and who 
now exercise an important influence in the management of pri- 
vately owned public utilities, it is freely conceded that they are 
less fit for the conduct of important businesses. . . . We 
want street railways managed by men who understand the street- 
railway business; gas-works managed by men who understand 
the gas business; and neither class of enterprises managed by 
en whose gifts are most conspicuous in the partisan manipulation 
of ward politics.” 
_ That is speaking plain enough to satisfy anybody. But the 
inference that Englishmen would naturally draw from the facts— 
namely, that the advocates of municipalization have not got a leg 
to stand upon in the States—is not that drawn by many Ameri- 
cans, Professor Ely among the number. They contend that if 
sreater responsibilities were placed in the hands of the town 
Councils, a better class of man would be elected to those councils 











—that municipalization would, in fact, supply a lever by which 
the reform of municipal life might be effected. That is Professor 
Ely’s view. But what facts does he adduce in support of it? 
Noneat all. He merely asks : “Can anyone point to a municipal 
government which has improved because its duties have been 
diminished, and the number of its employees lessened?”’ He 
mentions no single instance of such a curtailed municipality, and 
evidently can find none. So his question is really misleading ; 
for it is obviously intended to suggest that it would be easy to 
point to any number of municipal governments which have de- 
teriorated in consequence of having their duties diminished. The 
only case he can bring forward is one not of a municipality, but 
of a State. He says: “At one time, the Italian Government 
operated the Italian railways. Later, it leased the railways toa 
private corporation. Has this retirement of Italy from the opera- 
tion of the railways produced a regeneration in public life? ”’ 
Again that most misleading question. Argument by this method 
is ridiculously inconclusive. One need only answer with another 
question, in order to leave matters exactly where they were before : 
Has not this retirement of Italy from the operation of railways 
been productive of some improvement in public life? We are as 
clearly entitled to ask, and leave unanswered, a question that 
suggests without proving the reply, as is Professor Ely; and to do 
So is just as useful, and no more. 

Then, says the Professor, “the case of England is a very clear 
one. If we go back fifty years, we shall probably find that the 
government of English cities was quite as bad as ours is now. 
During the past fifty years, there has been a continuous improve- 
ment; and this has accompanied continual expansion of munici- 
pal activity.” The suggested inference is, of course, that it is 
the expansion of municipal activity that has produced the “ con- 
tinuous” improvement. But anyone who knows the history of 
England knows that the improvement in our municipal govern- 
ment had its source in the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 ; 
and that the practical elimination of corruption from public life 
has been, like the abolition of duelling, brought about by the force 
of public opinion, and has been as noticeable in regard to national 
as to municipal politics. It is, therefore, quite wide of the mark 
to suggest that the improvement in the tone of our local admini- 
strators has been brought about by the spread of municipal trad- 
ing. Does Professor Ely suggest that the improvement has been 
limited to those townships that have gone in for supplying gas, 
water, electricity, or trams ? | 

But why need the author go afield for his illustrations? Are 
there not nearly 2000 municipalities running their own water- 
works in the United States, and between 400 and 500 electric 
light works under public ownership? If the extension of munici- 
pal trading is all that is neéded to bring about municipal reform 
in America, surely these 2000 odd townships must be bright and 
shining examples of the fact! Professor Ely makes no reference 
to them. Why not point out the purifying effect that the owner- 
ship of its gas and water supplies has had on municipal morals in 
Philadelphia? That effect was illustrated by Mr. J. W. Martin, in 
an article in the ‘Contemporary Review” for December, 1899— 

In the Spring of 1899, an epidemic of typhoid fever—attributed by 

doctors to the impure, unfiltered water which is distributed through 
the city mains—caused over 400 deaths in Philadelphia in ten weeks. 
Public indignation was hot, because again and again the Council had 
been warned by the medical profession, and strongly urged to con- 
struct the necessary filters and reservoirs. But, either through careless 
neglect or malevolent design, the reform of the system was delayed, 
and typhoid fever germs were called in as allies of the speculators who 
wanted the water as well as the gas. [In 1897, Mr. Martin elsewhere 
states, the Council consummated its folly and treason by leasing the 
gas-works to a Corporation—after hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
it is widely believed, were distributed among the aldermen in bribes. | 
But this time the criminal conspiracy to prevent efficient administra- 
tion, and so to force on the sale of the works, was too strongly sus- 
pected for success. 
This really seems a sufficient answer to Professor Ely’s question : 
‘Would we have the same class of men in our common councils 
which we now find there, should public ownership replace pri- 
vate ownership?” There certainly seems to be no ground—Pro- 
fessor Ely shows us none—for applying to American municipal 
life the principle that those who have been faithless in small things 
will be faithful in great ; and to put into the hands of those con- 
victed of venality and incapacity the management of most im- 
portant public services, in the hope that the public would then do 
its duty and elect honest and able councillors, appears to us a 
policy of folly and despair. Every country, it has been said, has 
the government it deserves. If corruption and robbery of the 
public were generally condemned and heartily disapproved by the 
citizens of the United States, those blotches on the body corporate 
would disappear as rapidly as they have done in this country. 
The truth is ugly; but it is no use embarking upon a disastrous 
policy rather than face it. 

What an Englishman naturally asks is: Why do they not 
establish an effective system of public control of private monopo- 
lies in the States, similar to that enforced, with general success, 
in England? Why do they not adopt in some way our sliding- 
scale plan for gas supply? Well Professor Ely—who, however, 
does riot mention, if he is cognizant of, the sliding-scale system— 
contends that public control of privately owned monopolies is, 
in his country, next to impossible. By public control, it 
may be remarked, he appears to mean control by public 
agitation principally. “I am asked,” he says, “to resist what is 








esteemed the extortion of a gas company; but one of the gas 
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magnates may be my neighbour and friend, and occupy a pew: 


next to mine in church. Perhaps the gas magnate is my 
employer. . . . Perhaps I am a college professor; and the 
street-car magnate whose rapacity I am called upon to help 
hold in check has endowed the chair I occupy.” One feels 
inclined to ask: What of that? But certainly such public control 
as is contemplated in the foregoing presents serious difficulties, 
and would be very probably quite ineffectual. But why not a 
committee of independent men elected ad hoc? We suppose 
Professor Ely would say: Quis custodiet? In other words, can 
anybody be trusted to do his duty in public life in America? It 
seems to us that, until a higher standard is recognized, and lived 
up to, in municipal government in the States, it is only aggravat- 
ing an already sufficiently grave difficulty to throw greater respon- 
sibilities on to the municipal councils. In some cities, such as 
Boston, improvements have from time to time been achieved by 
a resolute mayor. But mayors do not live for ever, and evil 
systems survive good administrators of them. A “scientific 
solution” of the problem of the proper limits of municipal 
enterprise appears as difficult of discovery in the United States 
asinthis country. Our own solution is “scientific” enough for us. 


_ — 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Board of Trade Returns of Electricity Supply Undertakings—The 
Headings—The Question of Depreciation—A Kentish Criticism 
—Practice of Solvent Undertakings. 


Ar last (not before it was high time), Parliament has consented 
to the preparation of sets of Board of Trade returns relating to 
authorized electricity supply undertakings in the United King- 
dom belonging to local authorities and companies, on the model 
of the Gas Undertakings Returns. The first account year will be 
1899; and henceforward the returns, it is reasonable to suppose, 
will be annual. For this boon few will have more reason to be 
thankful than ourselves, as it will relieve us of the trouble of 
replying to many urgent inquiries for the “ Board of Trade Re- 
turns” relating to particular undertakings, which at present are 
not of the kind demanded, and are not published. Frequently, 
speakers at local authorities’ meetings refer to Board of Trade 
returns, meaning the statement that has to be filed with the Depart- 
iment annually, according to the Electric Lighting Acts. These 
returns, however, are merely received and filed; and though it is 
possible for strangers who can show reasonable excuse for doing 
so to get a sight of them, they are practically private. In due 
course, this inconvenience will be remedied. 

In view of the peculiar statutory restrictions under which the 
business of electric lighting is carried on in the United Kingdom, 
it is necessary to scrutinize the terms in which the new returns 
are to be made. There are, of course, different forms for local 
authorities and companies; and the differences are not without 
special significance. The local authorities, after giving their 
name, Act of Parliament or Provisional Order, area of supply, 
and amounts of capital authorized, borrowed, repaid, and ex- 
pended at the end of the year, are required to state their receipts, 
with the revenue from public lighting separate. The following 
column is for‘ expenditure on maintenance” during the year. This 
entry is clearly intended to include everything that is usually 
termed “expenditure on revenue account;” being the amount 
that has to be set off against the total revenue in order to ascer- 
tain the gross profit—or loss, as the case may be. It is a pity, 
therefore, that the new returns call for an entry by a name which 
has a special and very different meaning. The next columns are 
for the amounts provided during the year, and standing at the 
end of the year, for the sinking and reserve funds. There is no 
separate column for the net amount of interest to be paid, which 
is an oversight. Afterwards come columns for the net profit or 
loss after providing for interest, sinking fund, “ &c.” Nowit only 
needs a small acquaintance with the peculiar methods of account- 
ancy that are favoured by certain local authorities to forebode 
some mystification here. 

It is hazardous to entrust a local authority with an “ &c.” in 
its accounts. Besides, owing to the omission torequire a specific 
return of interest payable, there will be no means of checking the 
items that go to the figure in this column 11 of the return. This 
loophole for vagueness imperils the trustworthiness of the next 
column, which calls for the “ percentage of net profit or loss on 
total capital expenditure.” What is “ net profit or loss,” in the 
circumstances of a local authority’s electric lighting undertaking ? 
How is it to be ascertained, to cite a few instances, in the cases 
of Dublin, St. Pancras, and Shoreditch ? Where there are com- 
plicated relations of the electrieity supply to a variety of other 
things, the exact state of the finances will hardly get within the 
narrow limits of this return. We beg to draw the attention of 
our contemporary the “ Electrical Review” to the absence from 
the headings of the local authorities’ return of any mention of a 
depreciation fund. This is probably because no such provision 
is recognized in the statutory form of accounts for a local authority, 
although it is inserted in the companies’ form of accounts. It 
consequently appears conspicuously in the headings of the return 
to be made by companies, and thus constitutes the most striking 
difference between the two returns. 

We mention this matter because the “ Electrical Review ” has 
laudably identified itself with the advocacy of the policy of ade- 
quately providing for the sustentation of all electric lighting 








undertakings in their full earning capacity, out of revenue, before 
the true profit is ascertained. We have agreed in this contention. 
The charge in question, called depreciation for shortness, is not 
the same for companies and local authorities. It is heavier for 
the former, because they must not only keep up the value of the 
property, but also wipe off everything that they will not get paid 
for at the end of their lease of life. Butthe plant and machinery 
of local authorities gets antiquated and wears out like any other, 
and must not be renewed out of capital, whether this capital 
happens to be redeemable or not. The last consideration seems 
to be more than average local authorities can grasp. Our recent: 
endorsement of the views of the “ Electrical Review ” on this sub. 
ject has drawn down upon us the condemnation of the “ Kentish 
Gazette,” which makes an elaborate defence of the electric light- 
ing finance of the Canterbury Corporation, impugned by our 
contemporary, which upheld the better example set in this regard 
by the Glasgow Corporation. The defence of the Kentish news. 
paper is ably done; but the substance of it is much inferior to the 
setting. 

The first argument, for instance, is that Garcke’s Manual shows 
it to be “the invariable practice of corporations to be content 
with their repayment of capital as a sufficient depreciation fund,” 
whence it is presumed that a practice so universal must be right. 
The conclusion is not a logical consequence, even if the state- 
ment were true. But it is not true. Glasgow is the largest 
exception; but it is to be noticed that when apologists for muni. 
cipal bad practices are confronted with the example of Glasgow, 
they usually find some excuse for ruling it out of court. Then 
there is Liverpool, with combined renewal and reserve funds 
equalling in amount the total charge for the sinking fund. Is 
that nothing? The Manchester Corporation, truly, prefers to sub- 
sidize the rates to the tune of £10,000 a year. But that is their 
way ; and this payment would be diverted to-morrow if the Cor- 
poration thought fit. What other corporation possesses a solvent 
electricitydepartment? Bradford? Here, while the sinking fund 
charges were £6746, the amount allowed in addition for depre- 
ciation was £3816. Plainly, therefore, those well-advised local 
authorities which have the money to spare, do not, as asserted, 
neglect the claims summarized under the word depreciation. The 
returns should make room for the entry. 





THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 957.) 
Tue four days available for business in the week before Easter 
can never be looked to for anything approaching activity, especially 
when, as in this year, they come just after the conclusion of an 


account. Thursday also wasa Jewish holiday, sothere wasa con- 
spiracy of creeds to keep things quiet. But an agreeable feature 
was the fact that the general tendency was very firm, despite 
some irregularity in certain departments. Most things showed 
out strong at the close, and gave good augury for the direction 
prices may take when business reopens. Another noteworthy 
feature was the decided hardness of the Money Market, where a 
firm and steady demand caused a degree of stiffness which had 
not been expected to outlast the close of the quarter. In the Gas 
Market, business was much the same as it has been for the last 
fortnight or more—that is to say, it has run for by far the greater 
part in Gaslight lines, so that, if the issues of that undertaking 
were eliminated, something approaching stagnation would be the 
result. In the ordinary stock, there was a very fair amount of 
business at good steady figures; and the quotation made a further 
recovery of a point from its recent fall. But in the secured issues 
the preference encountered marked hostility, and had a smart 
drop of three points. Very little was done in South Metropolitan, 
and the quotation did not move; and the same may be said for 
Commercial. This Company held their meeting on Thursday, 
when the new Chairman delivered a speech of remarkable power 
and merit, and, taking the shareholders into his confidence, showed 
them how the serious inroad upon the Company’s profits for the 
half year, made by the great rise in the price of last year’s coal 
contracts, need cause them no anxiety regarding the future. 
Among the Suburban and Provincial Companies, although trans- 
actions were few and far between, there were some further 
advances in quotation in Brentford, Sheffield, Southampton, and 
Liverpool. The Continental contingent were not so firm; and 
Imperial receded a couple of points. Several of the minor under- 
takings in the remoter world had a fractional advance ; Malta, 
Buenos Ayres, and Oriental being among the number. In the 
Water Companies business showed no disposition to accelerate 
its pace, but there were indications of a more favourable feeling 
and recovery in prices. Slight advances in quotation were made 
by Grand Junction, Lambeth, and New River. . 

The daily operations need not be more minutely reviewed ; 
and the variations in price are detailed in the table on p. 957. 


- 
—— 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—At the ordinary general meeting 
on the 16th inst., Mr. H. E. Jones, General Manager of the Com- 
mercial Gas Company, will read a paper on “ Modera Practice 
in the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas.” The “James 
Forest ’” Lecture will be delivered on the 25th inst. by Professor 
Frank Clowes, D.Sc., his subject being ‘ Chemistry In its Rela- 
tions to Engineering,” 
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TRADE NAMES AND CUSTOMS. 


In continuation of the order of questions opened up in our essay 
of the 12th ult., entitled “Trade Discounts,” we now propose to 
invite our readers’ attention to the subject of trade names, as 


applied to describe commodities commonly bought and specified 
by engineers. There happens to be at the present time a good 
deal of activity on the part of associated traders, in the form of 
prosecutions of “ undersellers” and others under the Merchandize 
Marks Act, 1887, for selling goods under a false description. 
Although proceedings under this Act are usually not of a char- 
acter to bring them into notice in the “ JourNAL ’’—being mostly 
prosecutions for selling British cigars as Havanas, and so forth— 
yet the principle involved is of general validity, as recently 
appeared in the case of the blue lias lime prosecution, fully 
reported in the “ Builder.” Engineering constructors, of course, 
are strongly interested in the technicalities of blue lias lime. 
Although modern practitioners are more accustomed to think of 
portland cement in connection with the composition of concrete 
—and rightly so since concrete has become a material for sub- 
aerial constructions—those who remember concrete as only used 
in foundation work, know that blue lias lime was esteemed the 
best of all possible hydraulic mortar components. 

In respect of a large class of commodities and manufactures, 
there comes a time, or a stage, in their history when men find it 
difficult to determine whether their names should be written with 
capitals, or small letters. This doubt marks the period when 
what was originally a proprietary, or otherwise distinctive appella- 
tive, sinks into a trade description. Up t6 a point, for example, 
“Glenfield Starch” means the product of the establishment whose 
name it bears; and no other make is genuine. Later on, the 
capital letter may be sunk, or retained for the sake of appearance 
—a mere detail. But supposing originally the article possessed 
some peculiar chemical or physical characteristic, any and every 
similar preparation would, in course of time, bear the name with 
equal propriety. 

So it has come to pass with blue lias lime. Originally the cal- 
cined product of lias limestone, which naturally contains a useful 
proportion of siliceous and clayey constituents, thus enabling it 
to be burnt straightway into a cementitious material capable of 
setting and hardening under water, the name was eventually ap- 
plied to every lime exhibiting the same properties, irrespective of 
its origin. Whether or not this wasa correctand justifiable gene- 
ralization of the name, was the issue raised in the memorable 
Blue Lias Lime prosecution, recently heard and determined by 
Mr. Horace Smith, sitting at the Westminster Police Court. The 
case was started by the Blue Lias Lime Burners’ Association, who 
claimed to be sellers of the real article, made from limestone of 
the blue lias formation; and they prosecuted, for using a false 
trade term, a Cambridgeshire firm who sell under the same name 
a ground hydraulic lime admittedly not made from the same kind 
of rock, which does not occur in the Eastern Counties. 

The issue was therefore very clear. When a purchaser asks 
for blue lias lime, does he refer to the origin or the nature of the 
article? The Blue Lias Association relied upon their geology ; 
whereas their opponents pleaded the facts of trade and engineer- 
ing and building practice. It could not be urged that the words 
“ blue lias,’”’ as applied to lime, referred to its origin alone, because 
it is always understood to imply hydraulicity, and not all the lime 
made from the lias formation is hydraulic. If, then, it is the 
hydraulicity that is in request, why trouble about origins so long 
as the quality is what is desired? If it is necessary to be more 
explicit, the district or the maker’s name can always be specified. 
The origin or name might have been geographical or anything 
else; but the point in law is, What does it mean now ? 

In the result, the Court found that blue lias lime, written with 
small initials, has now no necessary relationship with the blue lias 
rock formation of the West of England. True, had it not been 
for this formation there would have been no blue lias lime. But, 
as time went on, it was discovered that an article capable of 
fulfilling the same use could be made from other rocks; and it 
naturally went into the market under the name which the quali- 
tiles of the original product had made famous. A custom, slip- 
shod in the eyes of a purist, has arisen among engineers, archi- 
tects, and builders, of regarding the term “ blue lias ” as referring 
to properties, not to origin. We cannot dispute the weight of the 
evidence that satisfied Mr. Horace Smith of the existence of this 
custom; but we should have been ashamed to confess in open 
Court, as several professional gentlemen did, that they had never 
In their minds connected blue lias lime with the liassic rocks. 
Henceforward, they will know better. Few engineers who are 
acquainted with the material, we imagine, would readily sub- 
scribe to the theory that it matters nothing where what is called 
blue lias is made. ‘If some engineers are so particular about the 
origin of portland cement—a purely artificial product—that they 
prefer to specify the name of the maker, or give a selection of 
makers, so that they may know what they are buying, they may be 
trusted to make sure their blue lias has a satisfactory origin. 

Another instructive question, relating to a trade description 
but not to a trade name, was recently disposed of in the Bristol 
County Court. It was an action for damages caused by the 
breaking of a chain of a Weston’s patent block, bought of the 
defendants. The block was sold as a “one-ton” block; and it 
broke while hoisting a lathe weighing 14 or 15 cwt., and caused 
the damage claimed. Plaintiffs asserted that a one-ton pulley- 





block ought to be strong enough to carry a ton; but the answer 
of the defendants was that in the trade this description merely 
means that the block had been tested by a dead-weight of 1 ton, 
which would further indicate that the safe working load would 
not be more than half-a-ton. The Court found for the defendants. 
The chain broke at a defective link; and the link showed bad 
workmanship. Yet this consideration did not render the vendors 
liable. The contract was for a sale of goods by description; and 
the goods delivered were correctly described. The users took 
their chance in employing it, and could not look to the sellers, 
who supplied them with an article for a few shillings, to recoup 
them to the extent of {40 or {50 if it broke. Judgment accord- 
ingly for the defendants, with costs. This seems good sense, and 
it ought to be good law. 

Perhaps the last decision ought to be regarded as another ex- 
ample of the difference between the nominal and the actual ratings 
of the capacity of certain mechanical appliances. There are few 
people in the industrial world, we fancy, who have not at some 
period of their career been deceived in this matter. The buyer 
knows what he wants; and when he sees a machine or appliance 
rated to do exactly what he requires, he is not always alive to the 
necessity of inquiring whether the rating is merely a trade descrip- 
tion, or areliable statement. The tendency of modern trading is to 
disestablish these illusory trade customs; but many of them will 
die hard. It would be a difficult task to ascertain their origin 
and first meaning, in many instances; nor would the result of 
such inquiries help much to give strangers an idea of their mean- 
ing now. Courts of justice are not given to archeological re- 
searches, and, as the two cases referred to show, are likely to be 
swayed by a weight of evidence supporting the plea of trade 
custom. It is all the more incumbent on purchasers, therefore, 
to be fully acquainted with the trade meaning of the terms that 
enter into a commercial contract. 


ta 7 


PERSONAL. 





Mr. ArtHuR H. Cane, the Secretary of the Reading Gas 
Company, has been re-elected as President of the Institute of 
Secretaries. 

Mr. Joun NatsMitTH, formerly Manager of the Laurencekirk 
Gas- Works, was recently presented with a purse of sovereigns by 
a number of friends, as a token of esteem, on his leaving the town 
to take an appointment in Glasgow. 


Mr. W. Ross has been appointed Chairman of the Belfast and 
District Water Board, on the resignation of the position by Mr. 
E. W. Pim, who has rendered important service to the Trust 
during his three years’ chairmanship. 

Mr. R. S. Keys, son of Mr. R. Peake Keys, who, as already 
announced in the “ JouRNAL,” has succeeded his father as Secre- 
tary of the West Kent Gas Company, entered upon his new duties 
at the commencement of the present month. 


The inauguration of auxiliary water-works for Coleraine, on 
Monday last week, by Mr. Hugh T. Barrie, Chairman of the Urban 
District Council, was made the occasion for the presentation to the 
Gas Manager and Water Superintendent, Mr. S. B. LANGLANDs, 
of a purse of sovereigns, by the members of the Council and a 
few other friends. This evidently pleasing duty was discharged 
by Mr. H. A. Gribboa, Vice-Chairman of the Council, who said 
Mr. Langlands had proved a most efficient officer; and the Council 
were under great obligations to him for the many improvements 
he had carried out at the works. He wished him success in his 
professional career, and happiness and prosperity in his new 
domestic life. Mr. Langlands, in returning thanks, acknowledged 
the sympathy he had met with in his work, and the confidence 
reposed in him, which he would endeavour always to merit. He 
had striven to make their works model ones ; and he was encour- 
aged by the kindness shown to him to do even better in the 
future. His efforts would, he was quite sure, be supported by the 
partner in life whom he had lately taken. 

OBITUARY. 





oe 
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The death is announced, at a very advanced age, of Mr. E. 
Hanpcock, J.P., of Penarth, who was a promoter and Director of 
the Barry Gas and Water Company. 

Provost KeiTuH, of Hamilton, died suddenly on the 28th ult., 
from an affection of the heart. He was 74 years of age, and had 
been in public life in Hamilton since 1859. His labours in the 
Corporation Gas and Water Departments were long continued, 
and have been of great service to the community. 


The recent death is announced of Mr. RoBert Hovtipay, 
Chairman of Messrs. Read Holliday and Sons, Limited, of 
Huddersfield. He was the last of four brothers, sons of the late 
Mr. Read Holliday, the founder of the extensive chemical manu- 
facturing business, all of whom have died within ten years. 


By the death, on Sunday, the 31st ult., in his 76th year, of 
Alderman Tuomas BLAkE, Ross has lost one of its greatest 
benefactors. About thirty years ago, when the town was suffer- 
ing from a bad water supply, he came forward, and, believing 
water could be found in sufficient quantity to provide a supply 
by means of artesian wells, erected water-works at great cost ; 
and the venture turned out to be the most profitable one he had 
ever made, , | 
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NOTES. 


Effect of Copper in Reducing the Corrosion of Mild Steel. 


The excessive liability of mild structural steel to corrode, with 
a rapidity that frequently defies the paint brush, has led to the 
making of many experiments designed to test the efficacy of 
various additions to the composition of the metal with the object 
of making it less easily corrodible. Mr. F. H. Williams has sent 
a communication to the “ Engineering and Mining Journal” in 
regard to the influence of copper in this respect. He has tested 
four samples of steel, one free of copper and the others contain- 
ing increasing quantities of this element up to 0263 per cent. In 
a second test, there were examined one sample of soft steel and 
four of wrought iron, one of which contained 0°393 per cent. of 
copper. Small pieces of each were cut and filed to the same 
dimensions, weighed, and suspended from a frame; so that all 
could be dipped simultaneously into water, and then left to hang 
in theairtodry. This treatment was repeated for about a month, 
and then, when the rust formed had a tendency to scale off, the 
pieces were thoroughly cleaned and again weighed. The result 
was that, whereas the pure soft Bessemer steel lost 1°85 per cent., 
the sample containing most copper lost 0°74 per cent. In the 
other set of tests, the steel lost 1°65 per cent.; whereas the iron 
lost about o°80 per cent. when without copper, and 0°53 per cent. 
with copper. The results are regarded as offering a possible 
solution of the problem of making soft Bessemer steel as capable 
of resisting corrosion as wrought iron ; but no other consequence 
of the addition of copper to steel, in sensible quantities, is indi- 
cated. There is an impression abroad that copper in steel makes 
it brittle. 


The Electric Street Railways of Massachusetts. 


An important and interesting report on the ‘“ Development of 
Street Railways in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ” has 
been prepared by Mr. Walter S. Allen, and is published as a State 
document. The report well brings out the remarkable way in 
which the urban and interurban electric tramways have helped to 
facilitate the passenger traffic of such a densely inhabited region 
as parts of Massachusetts. This effect has been most conspicuous 
in the traffic between neighbouring towns, for which purpose 
the large electric car running at a high rate of speed competes 
well with the ordinary railway service. The rapid development 
of electric street railways has had a considerable influence on the 
distribution of population, and also on the value of real estate, 
and has already modified the density of population in the larger 
cities and their suburbs. The greater speed and flexibility of the 
electric tramway service has increased by 3} times the area of the 
habitable suburbs available for those who cannot spare more 
than an hour for getting from home to work. The congestion of 
population in Boston has been markedly relieved by this means. 
The entire eastern part of Massachusetts is now bound together 
by these electric lines in such a way that it is possible to travel 
long distances in any direction. In some places, the ordinary 
steam railways have almost lost their passenger trade, and confine 
themselves to carrying goods. Mr. Allen says that the advance 
of the electric tramway has reached its highest point in Massa- 
chusetts, which was also its birthplace; and he declares that 
“nowhere has the technical development been greater, and 
nowhere has the advantage of cheap and rapid transportation, 
which is in itself such a feature of the end of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, worked greater benefit to the social condition of the people 
than in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.”’ 


The Diesel Engine in England. 


Particulars are published in recent issues of the engineering 
journals of the Diesel oil-engine, which, after having attracted 
much notice on the Continent, has at last appeared in England. 
The manufacture of the motor in England has been undertaken 
by Messrs. Scott and Hodgson, Limited, of Guide Bridge, Man- 
chester, who have also improved the motor by making it work on 
the two-phase system. It may be as well torepeat that the essen- 
tial principle in the Diesel engine is very high initial compression. 
The increase of compression has progressed markedly of late 
vears, all gas-engine makers practising it to the farthest possible 
extent. Ordinarily, the limit is reached in the liability to prema- 
ture explosions, due to the high temperature of the piston and the 
cylinder walls. Diesel’s way of getting at a higher compression 
than is attainable with the mixed charge, is to compress the air by 
itself to several hundred pounds per square inch, which raises its 
temperature to something like 1000° Fahr., and thus ignites the 
spray of oil which is injected into it in the motor cylinder. The 
oil burns, but there is no true explosion; and the air is used in 
excess in order to keep down the temperature. It is claimed that 
the production of heat due to the ignition of the oil is just enough 
to balance the loss of heat due to the expansion of the charge, 
The engine made at Guide Bridge is of 15 to 18 horse power. It 
is stated that, with oil at 43d. per gallon, the Diesel engine is 
guaranteed to work for o*260d. per brake horse power, at half- 
load. The published illustrations show a very complicated-looking 
machine; but this is perhaps due to the presence of an auxiliary 
air-compressing attachment. No tests of the motor with gas are 
given; but it is said that the engine will work as well with gas 
as with oil. If so, it should achieve considerable economy ; for 
with oil it claims to work at about one-half the cost of the older 
tvpe of oil-motors. 








Electrolytic Hydrogen for Incandescent Lighting. 


Herr O. Schmidt, in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Electrochimie,” de- 
scribes the industrial process for the electrolysis of water, to 
recover the hydrogen and oxygen on a commercial scale. The 
apparatus resembles a filter-press. It consists of single double- 
pole iron electrodes arranged in series. Between these are placed 
sheets of asbestos cloth, in order to prevent the two gases from 
mixing. The electrolyte is a solution of potassium carbonate. 
The electrolytic gases rise to the top of the chambers of the 
apparatus, and are carried off through separate channels pro- 
vided in the top corners of the plates. The electromotive force 
required per cell is about 2} volts. In practice, a kilowatt-hour 
produces 168 litres (about 6 cubic feet) of hydrogen and 84 litres 
(about 3 cubic feet) of oxygen. This corresponds to about 54 per 
cent. of the theoretical yield. As regards the purity of the gases 
obtained, the hydrogen generally contains about 1 per cent. of 
oxygen, and the oxygen about 2 per cent. of hydrogen. The 
gases are stored in compression cylinders up to 150 atmospheres. 
The power required to compress them is 5_ per cent. of that 
needed for their generation. The weight of the cylinders aver- 
ages about 1o kilos. per cubic metre of gas. The author is of 
opinion that hydrogen, if burnt in a modified form of Welsbach 
burner, may compete with acetylene as an illuminant for isolated 
use. He calculates that one normal candle-hour costs 0°059 cen- 
time for acetylene, and 0'025 centime for hydrogen. His method 
is to burn the hydrogen at a pressure of half-an-atmosphere, 
giving 100 normal candle power for a consumption of 25 litres of 
hydrogen per hour. Where a supply of hydrogen can be obtained, 
as in some chemical and electrolytic works, this would be the 
cheapest of all lights. 


Points of Boiler Design. 


A useful criticism of steam power machinery was contributed by 
Mr. W. W. Christie to the March number of the “ Engineering 
Magazine.” He begins with the observation that while the fuel 
value of the coal burnt remains the same, the boiler which gives 
the greatest economy, and consequently the highest efficiency, is 
the one that has been most thoroughly studied in respect of its 
furnace proportions, construction, setting, and care. The fire- 
grate deserves and repays consideration. Its function is to dis- 
tribute the air required for combustion, as well as to support the 
fuel. Twelve pounds of air per pound of fuel burnt is the 
theoretical requirement. With ordinary natural draught, if poor, 
double this quantity must be supplied. With mechanical draught 
and closed ash-pits, only 50 per cent. more than the theoretical 
quantity is needed to yield good results. The width of the open- 
ing between the bars, and the thickness of the latter, are governed 
by the size of the fuel, ranging from }-inch opening and 32-inch 
bars for the smallest grade, to 1-inch opening and }3-inch bars for 
lumpy fuel. Rocking, shaking, and self-tipping grates are econo- 
mical, through not requiring the furnace-doors to be open so long 
as is necessary in hand cleaning. All grate-bars should be set at 
a backward slope of 3 inches. The difference between irregular 
and regular hand firing may amount to a difference of evapora- 
tion of 3 lb. of water per pound of the same fuel. The rate ot 
combustion also plays a most important part in the efficiency ot 
a boiler. It is wasteful to force the firing too hard. Mr. Christie 
holds that the area of the heating surface of a boiler should always 
be proportioned to the rate of fuel consumption. A fair average 
of American practice in stationary boilers is one square foot ot 
heating surface for each o°3 lb, of coal burnt per hour per square 
foot of grate. The most economical rate of fuel consumption 
appears to be about 13 lbs. of anthracite per square foot of grate 
per hour, and slightly more, with a heavier fire, for bituminous 
coal. The equivalent evaporation of 12 lbs. of water per pound 
of combustible is Mr. Christie’s standard of duty. The smoke- 
flue gases should escape at 500° Fahr. There is a loss of 5 per 
cent. economy for every 100° Fahr. above this figure. 


_- 
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Russian y. American Petroleum.—The remarkable advance of tlic 
Russian petroleum industry is once more exemplified by the 
figures issued concerning the exports of the Russian product to 
the leading countries in Europe during the past year. It is note- 
worthy that the steady progress of the oil trade has been accoi- 
panied by an improvement in prices, which a Baku correspondent 
attributes to the unwritten armistice apparently concluded between 
Russian exporters and the Standard Oil Company since the 
formation by Messrs. Nobel Brothers and Messrs. Rothschild, as 
the leading export firms, of the Consolidated Petroleum Company 
with a capital of £500,000, which has had the effect of consider- 
ably narrowing the difference in the prices of American and Kus- 
sian oil on the London and Italian markets. In millions of poods, 
the exports of naphtha products from the leading centre of Baku 
amounted to 62°76 in 1897, 67°02 in 1898, 83°79 in 1899, and 50°39 
for eleven monthsin 1900. The average prices per pood realized 
during these years were respectively 40°1, 38°7, 37°8. copecks, and 
52'4 copecks per pood in 1goo.° As far as kerosene for illumi- 
nating purposes is concerned, the average prices advanced from 
33°1 copecks per pood in 1897 to 33°7 copecks in 1898, 34 copecks 
in 1899, and 50°2 copecks in 1900. The American product still 
dominates the German market at Hamburg, where the Russian 
article finds considerable difficulty in meeting the prices realized 
by the former. 
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~ COMMUNICATED ARTICLE. 
GAS MATTERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


STREET EXPLOSIONS IN NEW YORK. 





In a previous letter, mention was made of the relation between 
the leaks in the water-mains and the mysterious accidents con- 


tinually happening to the gas-pipes. The inference made was 
that if the undermining action of water had not formed hollows 
in which the gas could find room to mix with air, and air to mix 
with, these mishaps would not happen. Occasion was also taken 
to draw attention to the effect of the stray trolley currents in the 
pipes. Since that letter was sent, there has been to spare of evi- 
dence showing that the tale was but too true. The Department 
of Water Supply has been forced to take note of the action of the 
runaway water ; and the other mischief was patent indeed. 

Two accidents may be specially named—one the gas fire in Fifth 
Avenue (“ Millionaires’ Row ” was the exact location) ; the other, 
not so serious, was the discovery of a leak which reduced the 
supply of water at a number of important fire-plugs to a degree 
which was minatory, if not dangerous. The fire in the street at 
* Millionaires’ Row ”’ was the more sensational, although the less 
important. While the accidents from the explosion of gas-air 
mixtures in spaces covered in by pavement have been happening 
with increasing frequency, this is the first which has occurred in 
such a place, and it is also the first in which any especial pains 
have been taken to guard the facts and to prevent even the usual 
perfunctory discussion ; and all the papers (even the “ Journal” 
and “ World”) seem to have succumbed to some potent influence, 
and out of regard to the feelings of the neighbourhood to have 
minimized the sensation. The information obtainable during the 
first few hours was more than carefully guarded later: and it was 
only when the attention of the variously interested had been 
turned to something else, that the facts finally became accessible. 
So far as could be learned, at a time when the street was com- 
paratively empty, an explosion occurred in a space not known to 
exist beneath the cement-bed of the asphalt pavement. The source 
of the leakage was easy enough to determine after the event; but 
the cause of ignition is not yet known. It is, however, safe to say 
that no one flung a lighted match into the trench, as one report 
went, for the simple reason that both were wanting. 

Be the cause of ignition what it may, when the firemen reached 
the seat of war, they found a cloud of flame coming from a pipe 
“full of holes,’ as one report said. One man, who claimed to 
have been in the street at the time, stated that the “flames 
came from hundreds of holes”’ near the ends of the pipe lengths. 
How he could determine this I do not know; but so it was said 
tobe. Another account says that “the pavement was blown up 
as if by a mine;” and another alleged eye-witness said “the 
pavement was lifted right up and dropped back.” Be these 
accounts true or false from exaggeration, there evidently was an 
explosion, and a large one. The policemen, warned by previous 
experience, went the rounds of the houses in the vicinity, to find 
if any of the cellars contained gas—a very sensible, but this time 
useless, procedure. 

The existence of these large spaces under the pavement, filled 
as they are by gas-air mixtures, is an important—a terribly impor- 
tant—fact. Unfortunately, their existence is no chimera, but a 
dismal truth. As I mentioned before, the numerous leaks in the 
water-mains have, in a thousand places, washed sand into equally 
leaky sewers. When these leaks come in any street paved with 
blocks, they are very soon found; but under the cement they are 
only mines waiting for an opportune ignition. This time it came 
“eo the street was empty; next time the result may not be so 

ortunate. 





MIcHIGAN AND NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATIONS MEETINGS. 


Sed majora canamus. During the past week there have been 
held two important conventions of the gas industry—the meet- 
ings of the Michigan Association and of the New England Asso- 
Clation. The first—the Michigan Association—met at Grand 
Rapids, the city of furniture building and kindred industries, in 
which more than go per cent. of the population are directly 
dependent for their daily bread on the trade in house and office 
furniture ; the second—the New England Association—met at 
Young's Hotel in Boston. These two meetings were so far apart, 
that one might have anticipated more of local colour than was 
found ; but no one would have expected one characteristic which 
Was distinctly visible—the mental attitude of the members to- 
wards themselves, each other, other societies, and the world at 
large. There was not one paper at the New England meeting 
which did not in some degree suggest the words of the comic 
song, Whose refrain has been so often quoted here of late: “ We 
are the people, yes, we are the people, yes the people.” At the 
Michigan meeting, the keynote was clearly sounded by the Presi- 
dent in his address: “Our Society is not so numerous as that of 
Ohio; but the percentage of attendants to members is larger. 

€ cannot give any great sums to endow fellowships in colleges; 
ut we alone of all the State Associations do maintain a student 
at the state University whose studies for his own instruction in 
8 wage branch may benefit us all.” This istrue. The Michi- 

Association alone, of all the Societies, are trying to advance the 
§eneral information by encouraging particular study. 





The most peculiar set of men—those who are all carefully ear- 
marked—must present individuality ; yet when one sees a body of 
fifty men or so assembled in a club or society differing each but 
a little in some one respect from the members of another society, 
the aggregate amount of the difference is enormous. And so here, 
in one regard the men of the Michigan Association differed, at 
this meeting, markedly from the same or other men at other like 
meetings, in that one and all of them were moved to “ deadly 
earnestness.” These men were not assembled to havea good time, 
a few days’ rest, a junket under false pretences. They were there 
to work, to obtain, each from his fellows, all that could be gotten 
of value to their several ambitions, and willing to give all in return 
which by chance they might be able, each and every one of them. 
Another thing I noticed. All these societies class their members 
into two sets—active and associate. In theory, the associate has 
all the rights of the class of members called active, except voting, 
and saying how money shall be expended. They have all rights 
of speech; and to them the active members look for pecuniary 
aid and support. Of course, these associates have an immense 
influence ; and they use it unhesitatingly, and, so far as I can see, 
wisely. Thus in the matter of the scholar at Ann Arbor, a manu- 
facturer (who is an associate member) said to me: “ It would not 
be half bad to endow that fellowship as a business venture; it 
would only be ten thousand dollars.” He was very enthusiastic 
on the importance of this class of study. This influence of the 
associate is of the very greatest importance in many ways, as it 
brings the distinctly practical man into contact with a large num- 
ber of men whose interest in the business is pecuniary alone. 
This was shown by the presence at the meeting of owners of gas- 
works to the number of five, representing perhaps a third of the 
capital invested in the trade in the State. 

This is certainly a hopeful sign, when employers and employed 
meet on such terms, discussing freely the problems proposed and 
the papers presented. The number of trade representatives pre- 
sent and taking part in the discussions—not as bagmen, but as 
men who are experts in the business—was marked indeed. Thus, 
when a question of the use of stoves came up, by far the most 
interesting part of the discussion, to judge by the action of the 
members, was a short speech by the representative of a manufac- 
turer. Ona question of construction, also, the most listened-to 
remarks were made by a builder of plants. No one would have 
imagined him to be a contractor. 

Another very notable thing was the informality of the meeting. 
Formality is the curse of this land. Every meeting has to be 
conducted “in order;” and this in order is a cast-iron use of 
Cusking’s manual. Funny as it sounds, 1 have known a good 
half-hour wasted in discussing a pitifully senseless point of order, 
which, to the Yankee mind, has the importance of one of the pro- 
hibitions of the decalogue. Of course, much of this is due to the 
various attitudes of presiding officers. Some, clothed in maiesty, 
are of more pretence than the Speaker of the Commons, even if 
they be of less importance ; while others have the good taste to be 
as little in evidence as possible. This was the case here. The 
President had the good sense to let the meeting run itself; and the 
result was utterly unparliamentary, but most satisfactory to all 
concerned. Had the fifty odd gentlemen been assembled in an 
after-dinner chat, question and answer could not have passed 
with less formalism. It was as informal as a meeting could be, 
and as jolly. And over what a range these arguments did run! 
While discussing a paper on increasing the demand for gas, the 
question of the valuation of the franchise and the status of the 
companies was started. ‘ Municipal confiscations ” also came in, 
and a “short topic” was introduced into the middle of the dis- 
cussion. Yet the members were not wasting time, but each man 
was bringing his basketful to augment the stock of knowledge in 
general. 

One cannot honestly say that the papers were equa! to the 
occasion. They were not. They fell far behind the discussions; 
yet they were exceedingly good ones, compared with the Denver 
meeting papers. In the reading of the papers, one curious bit ot 
colour shone brightly. The papers had been printed in advance, 
and each member had a copy in his hand ; and as the page was 
turned by the reader, every member turned his also, and the rustle 
was like that ‘of a footstep of Cereson the corn. The paper most 
interesting in matter of statement was in its form the least worthy. 
Its contents as a food-for-thought bearer, however, fully made up 
for any mere literary fault. It was the history of the trials and 
triumphs in the evolution of a splendidly successful cluster burner. 
Oh! and it was a beauty! The idea of the Bandsept and the 
other regenerator burners was its foundation ; but the way in 
which the problem was worked out was splendid in the extreme. 
This burner is, as are so many others, the product of competition 
with the electric arc-light ; and it has been worked out by a skilled 
mechanic in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The burner contains nothing new in principle or in practice ; 
it is only a successful method of burning gas. But the idea of the 
gas company to keep the ownership of the burner and to maintain 
it, is a very wise and most fruitful one. It gives them a hold on 
the business which no other methodcan give. To take acontract 
for furnishing a certain light, giving so many candles power, at a 
fixed price per hour burned, or at so much per month, and to 
maintain it, is a new departure in the business here. Of course, 
this has been the street-light contract for years ; but in domestic 
lighting, itis new. The light has so far been confined to use in 
stores and other ample spaces, because of the terrible heat it is 
the cause of. No one can be ignorant of the heat occasioned by 
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burning gas ; and no one can be ignorant of the radiation from 
the mantle. 

The most interesting “short topic’ was: “ What is the minimum 
cost per meter for maintenance?” The occasion for it was said 
to be the use of the électric light in residences where the meter 
was maintained as a life-boat against accident to the electric ship. 
It was urged that the gas apparatus must be held in continuous 
readiness for use, which required constant inspection ; and the 
meter must also be read. It was suggested that this was the 
special roll of the prepayment meter. But it is not clear how an 
unused prepayment meter is to be held in order any more than 
any other unused meter; and the fact that it is unused is most 
decidedly against it so far as keeping it in repair is concerned. 
This short topic seemed of value only in making it very clear that 
no two men were agreed on the important matter in dispute; but 
the chief difficulty seemed again to be the law. No man can say 
what the next Legislature may determine to do; and there is not 
the least possible show for preventing the invasion of a town or 
village by any interest, if only the authorities can be induced to 
give their consent. But this was given in my recent story about 
the attempt in the nameless village. 

Another very interesting paper was one on the map record of 
a city. In the course of this discussion, the point was made that 
every street valve should be correctly located, and every connec- 
tion, the direction of the bell-ends, and in what material—ashes, 
earth, or cement—the pipes are laid. During the discussion, the 
question of how the valves are to be arranged for isolating a 
district came up ; and from this it would seem that in many towns 
there are no such things as street-valves—that the system is one 
continuous whole, without any way of isolating the streets. Surely 


this cannot be called engineering. The reasons given for this- 


state of things were more than one. In fact, the system having 
been censured by implication, a number of excuses for its existence 
were offered. One man said that the reason he put no valves in 
his system was because they never could be closed when one 
wanted to close them, or opened when one wanted to open them. 
Another man said that there was a valve in the system of his 
works which it was needful to close for some cause; but in 
trying to use it, he found it would not work, so he “ bagged ” the 
pipe and had never troubled himself further about the valve. One 
speaker said: ‘* We put valves into our mains because we believe 
it an important precaution.” “Are they going to work when 
needed ?” ‘“ They worked when tested.” 

One may say that these papers, with one on the adaptation of 
gas to burner—the work of the student at Ann Arbor—made up 
the full list.* | This one on the theoretical question should have 
been actually important; but it fell out quite otherwise. The 
results were inconclusive ; and while the facts were no doubt as 
stated, the experiments could not be called definite. One deduc- 
tion was drawn which seems almost axiomatic: “ If the burner 
(Welsbach) be adjusted to the highest efficiency, regardless. of 
consumption, such efficiency being determined by illumination, 
the highest economy will also be obtained—or at least the two 
points will vary but alittle.” Just what this sentence should signify 
is not clear; but to the hearers it seemed to imply that the in- 
crease of gas beyond the absolute maximum of the burner was 
dead-loss. It would have been interesting to have seen the data 
of the conclusion; the more so as the special meaning given to 
the word efficiency does not show in the context, and they gave 
it one. It becomes perfectly clear when we consider the number 
of conventional meanings given to not a few words to-day, that 
unless this process is halted, every paper will need a glossary of 
terms if it is to be intelligently read. 

Such were the impressions received at the Grand Rapids meet- 
ing, to say nothing of the kind and considerate treatment given to 
me, a perfect stranger, by all concerned. The impression of per- 
sonal relation was lost in the satisfaction felt in knowing that 
these men, so earnest and determined, were not only the managers 
of the gas-works of to-day, but were also the fathers of the gas 
managers of to-morrow. And say what we will, we cannot ignore 
the fact that, for the next few years, the cool head and light hand 
will be no less needed in the works than in the Treasurer’s and 
President’s rooms. 

The New England Society was called to meet at Young’s Hotel 
in Boston, and met there at the time appointed. This Society is 
one of the most numerous (the single exception of the American 
is more so); and if its own estimate is taken, or at least its 
apparent estimate, it is by far the most important gas makers’ 
Society on the American Continent. Is it so? Is it really the 
Society of highest attainable ambitions? Quien sabe ? Itmay be 
so; but the members of the other societies would feel very unwill- 
ing to admit it. Still, it is the Boston Society ; and Bostonese is 
still a cultus in this land. 

While in many society meetings one is inclined to think the 
President's address perfunctory and the papers the real attraction, 
one can hardly so regard it here. The President’s address is of 
primary importance, because of the personality of the President—a 
ian whose mentality is of a development even higher than his 
reputation; he speaks with a judgment not often met with in such 
addresses. This paper—for it is as truly a monograph as if it had 
a monograph title—is really another discussion of the use of gas 
for power; it is another of the already too numerous statements 
of a half-understood fact. Over and over again is the senseless 
discussion turned. It is examined by every writer as if it were set 
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like a terrestrial globe in a frame, and could only be turned on one 
axis. One man will describe the boundary of a continent; the 
next the bounds of an ocean; and the two appear to be ignorant 
that they are discussing the same thing. Now why can we not get 
the information needed to give us the means of discussing this 
intelligently. We know just how much work we can get per 
million B.T.U. or per 1000 calories when we use steam. Why 
can we not get the same information when we use gas? It is easy 
enough to say: “You can; Professor X. has discussed the pos- 
sibilities of the gas-engine, and finds that it is represented by the 
equation heading our next chapter.” This is all very pretty; but 
it is also allgammon. The question is how much longer will the 


gas-engine experts stand this quick gammon-and.snap sort of 
writing. At this present minute, there is no record accessible of 


the actual duty of the gas-engine as it is—let alone the gas-engine 
as it ought to be. It makes no difference what the make may be 
—be it Otto or Nash for the sake of specific name—the duty will 
vary shamelessly when the gas used for fuel is changed. Take, 
for instance, the duty of the Otto with the Loomis gas—* the very 
poorest gas on this earth,” if we are to believe one written state. 
ment. Why does this duty come up so very high in comparison 
with that of the enriched gases ? 

Recently, an expert writing for a paper gave a series of figures 
in which he founded the deduction that in the gas-engine the most 
useful gas was that of the greatest illuminating power. In the 
same issue another writer said that it was in direct proportion to 
the B.T.U.; and now we have this presidential address in which 
Mr. Addicks says: ‘“ Without doubt with the gas-engine we can 
obtain at least 30 kilowatts per 1000 cubic feet of gas.” Is not 
that a brilliant statement ? What engine and what gas? He 
next predicates that the gas shall cost $1 per 1000 cubic feet. Is 
this to manufacture or to séll at $1? These are very different 
questions. 

It may not bea fact clear to Mr. Addicks, but there is nothing 
in the published record of his statement to show which gas he had 
in mind. “Mond” gas would do as well as “ Loomis;” this as 
‘* Dowson,” so far as the published statement; and this as the 
best enriched producer, or even the Simon-pure “cannel.” In 
fact, it is to just such errors as this we owe the status quo—the 
utter confusion in the ideas of the members of the profession, 
and the criticism made (justly or unjustly, but anyway made) 
by the men outside. They argue backward; and if they do not 
get it right, it is only the fault of the men who make such remarks 
as that of Mr. Addicks. Thirty kilowatts is 30 electrical horse 
power, or 40°2-horse power as usually measured; the time limit 
being for brevity. Reducing Mr. Addicks’ statement toits proper 
expression, he would seem to say that, for $1 worth of gas delivered 
each minute, he can furnish 40-horse power, or such a matter. 
This is 25 c. per horse power per hour for a 20-horse power gas- 
engine. Is it likely that Allis, or Corliss, or any one of a thousand 
others will suffer any fright from such figures as these ’ 

More than three years ago,it was demonstrated here that, with 
an engine of only 10-horse power, the average cost was less than 
this, even when the very unsuitable gas which comes from the 
city mains is used. How small then will be the cost when a gas 
fitted for use in a gas-engine shall be made. The Otto people 
have the record of one such test. I do not know that it has 
been published ; but I worked out the data, and the cost, includ- 
ing interest charges on plant (and a large deterioration factor was 
allowed), only came to 1°6 c., or (say) 2s. 5d. less than this result 
announced with so many trumpet blasts by Addicks. The whole 
matter ends here; we cannot do two things at once. The gas 
which gives the best light using the batswing burner is not the one 
for choice with the mantle, and still less for the gas-engine; and 
no amount of statementing will make it so. 


_ — 
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The French Coal Industryw—A recent issue of the “Journal 
Officiel” of France gives details of the output of coal in that 
country last year. The total was 33,270,385 tons; being an 1n- 
crease of 407,673 tons on the previous year. The Pas-de-Calais 
district produces about half of the total output. | 

The Extrusion Process of Making Bars and Tubes.—At the meeting 
of the Society of Engineers on Monday last week, Mr. Perry F. 
Nursey, the Secretary, who isa Past-President of the Society, read 
a paper on “ The Production of Metallic Bars and Tubes under 
Pressure.” In the course thereof, he referred to the extrusion 
process of Mr. Alexander Dick, the inventor of Delta metal, by 
means of which, the author stated, all kinds of bars, from a simple 
round wire to complex sections, which it was impossible to ro l, 
and also tubes of any section were produced by causing metal 
heated to plasticity to flow through a die under hydraulic pres- 
sure. It seems that considerable difficulty was encoutitered by 
Mr. Dick in designing the apparatus in which a metal offering 4 
far higher resistance than lead, and pressed at a far higher tem- 
perature than that metal, had to be dealt with. Lense ade 
melting-point of 620° Fahr., is pressed out at a comparativery [ow 
temperature and pressure; while in Mr. Dick’s process es se 
and its alloys, far less ductile metals than lead, with their me pee 
points of about 2000° Fahr., are operated upon at a very mi : 
temperature—viz., that of plasticity, or about 1000° Fahr. 
method consists in charging the hot metal into a horizonta! oo 
tainer, at the front end of which is the die. Upon “pice 
pressure being applied at the rear end of the container, the ae 
metal is forced through the die, issuing therefrom either as ars 


or as tubes. 
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"TECHNICAL RECORD. 
COAL GAS AND ITS VARIOUS COMPETITORS. 





By FRANZ SCHAEFFER, Of Dessau. 
(Report presented to the International Gas Congress in Paris.*] 


Some time ago, I had occasion to collect some figures on the 
production and consumption of gas in England compared with 
Germany. Let it be said at once that the comparison does not 
reflect favourably on the latter country. In London alone, the 


annual output is greater than in all Germany ;+ and though the 
population of Great Britain is 15 millions less than that of Ger- 
many, the total consumption of gas is four times greater than in 
that Empire—the annual consumption in England being about 
125 cubic metres (about 4400 cubic feet) per head of the population ; 
while in Germany it is only about 20 cubic metres (about 700 cubic 
feet). This difference is due partly to the fact that gas lighting is 
an older industry in England than in Germany, and also to the 
lower cost of gas, whichis made possible by cheaper coal. In the 
first place, the use of gasismuch more common in the large towns 
in England than in those of Germany. A town of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants consumes some 200 cubic metres per head of the population 
per annum; while in Germany the maximum, of 100 metres is 
reached only in a single instance. | Manchester, for example, 
with a population one-third that of Berlin, has almost the same 
annual consumption of gas used for lighting and motive power-— 
approximately 25 million cubic metres per annum among 112,000 
consumers, and a little more than a thousand motors.$ This is 
one cause of the increased consumption in England. A second is 
the much more widespread use of gas in the smaller towns and in 
villages.. There are almost twice as many gas-works in England 
as in Germany. 

But there are more satisfactory aspects of this comparison, for 
the figures show that a large field of industry still remains to be 
developed. We learn that we can make one person in every four 
a gas consumer, as has been done in London, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester, thanks to automatic meters; and we also 
see that we can extend the gas industry very greatly in the 
provinces. As Herr Oechelhaeuser pointed out at Cassel, the 
present year (1900) holds the record for the number of new gas- 
works erected. At the time of his address, 73 new plants had 
been installed ; and the total afterwards rose to 80 before the 
year closed—an increase of 10 on te previous maximum. We 
are thus following the lead of the English in popularizing gas in 
the country. 

There is another point in regard to which notable progress has 
been made—in the reply to the question: “ Shall we use gas for 
lighting or not?” The raising of this question in a small town 
usually gives rise to a violent public and private discussion ; the 
rival camps supporting the claims of gas and electricity. Gene- 
rally the discussion binds itself down to the question of which 
light is the best, the cheapest, and the most hygienic; and all 
other considerations are unfortunately thrust on one side. The 
fact is lost sight of in making comparisons between the two com- 
petitors, gas and electricity, that both supply not only light, but 
motive power. The varied ways in which gas can be applied 
ought to be more frequently emphasized; for it is a matter of 
much greater importance than the supply of an illuminant only. 
Yet this point is too often entirely ignored when the relative 
efficiencies of gas and competing systems are under discussion. 
It will be well to examine these various competing systems from 
this point of view. 

Electricity is the oldest and most formidable competitor with 
gas. The former provides energy ; but from a central station the 
supply of heat is not practicable, either directly or indirectly—at 
any rate, for domestic purposes. Of course, the electric current 
can be applied to the heating of a soldering-iron or even to warm- 
Ing arooin; but the cost! The natural result is that very little 
electric current is used for heating. An electric supply station 
cannot, of course, sell heat indirectly, as a gas-works does by the 
sale of coke. As regards electric light, it is now generally recog- 
nized that it is more expensive than gas; and so far as motive 
Power is concerned, it is only in the case of small consumers— 
motors of }, 4, and 1 or 2 horse power—that it is appreciably 
cheaper than gas. For large motors which work continuously in 
the day, and thus perform from tooo to 2000 hours of annual 
work, electricity is dearer than gas as a motive power; and it can 
no longer be denied that this competition of electricity with gas 
is possible only by an extraordinary disproportion between the 
Prices of current for motive power and for lighting, or by a 
system of tariffs which one large electrical concern (Leipsic) has 
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in ncreased consumption in Germany recently has modified this comparison 

— of that country. 

Germany recent figures show that in 1899 there were at least four towns in 
y in which the consumption exceeded 100 cubic metres per annum, 


the highest being St. Johann-on-the-Saar, with 140 cubic metres. 

put of the Berlin municipal works to that of the Imperial 
as Company gives a total of about 165 million cubic metres in 
200 millions in 1900, 
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recently found to be suicidal—that of supplying electricity for 
motive power at cost price or even at less than cost price. 

It is true that in recent years quite a number of small towns 
have determined on having electricity, either themselves managing 
the supply, or relegating it to a contractor; and it would appear 
that this sphere is closed against gas—indeed, this opinion is met 
with among gas engineers. I do not, however, share such a view. 
I consider that where electricity is already installed there is room 
for a gas supply, even inthe case ofasmalltown. We haveheard 
the fears that were expressed in reference to diminished gas con- 
sumption when electric light began to be taken up in large towns ; 
and we have also seen that the contrary to what was expected has 
actually taken place. Electric stations and gas-works in large 
centres have increased side by side. In Cassel, for example, the 
introduction of electricity has not prevented the gas consumption 
rising 5, 6, 8, and 10 per cent. during the past few years. If this 
is the case in large towns, there should be room also for gas in the 
smaller ones. My figures show that, during recent years, even in 
the latter towns, gas has kept its place, although its competitor 
has had the advantage of precedence. In the neighbourhood of 
Berlin, there are several small towns (Britz, Grunau, Oberschcene- 
weide,. Viederschceneweide) where it has thus succeeded. 

A new competitor with coal gas has made its appearance in 
acetylene, which gives a beautiful white light, and is easily pre- 
pared in the cold. This easy preparation and the data just pub- 
lished in regard to its cost, have doubtless given rise to the feeling 
that it was a powerful competitor. But, so far as I know, there 
have been very few acetylene factories established in districts in 
Germany where coal gas was already being supplied, and many 
of those which have been started have stopped working. Most of 
the customers we lost have come back to us. I speak for Dessau 
and its neighbourhood ; and what I say applies to other places. 

During the past two years, acetylene has been pushed, not for 
the lighting of small separate installations, but various companies 
have recommended it as a suitable gas for the illumination of 
whole towns or districts. It has succeeded in gaining a hold on 
some few small places. There are five or six plants working, and 
perhaps as many more are being projected or are actually in con- 
struction. On the other hand, the erection of a central acetylene 
station has frequently been refused—and rightly so, in my opinion 
—by such small towns as Beeskow, Groitsch, Zehdenick, Worbis, 
Militsch, and others. A central acetylene works is a source of 
light only, not of heat or motive power; and the light which it 
has hitherto produced has been decidedly expensive. According 
to measurements made in my laboratory at Dessau, as well as to 
data taken from prospectuses of acetylene firms, 1 litre (0°05 cubic 
foot) of acetylene gives 1°5 Hefner-candle-hours—+.e., 1500 Hefner- 
candle-hours per cubic metre. If we assume the old efficiency of 
an incandescent gas-burner to be 50 Hefner-candle-hours per 100 
litres of gas to be correct, we get the relative lighting powers of 
acetylene and gas to be about 3: 1; or taking the figure actually 
obtained—viz., 75 Hefner-candle-hours per 100 litres—the ratio is 
2:1. The lighting power of acetylene is thus thrice or twice that 
of coal gas. The cost of acetylene at the different stations now 
in existence varies from 3°125 frs. to 2°5 frs. per cubic metre. The 
price of acetylene possessing two to three times the light-giving 
value of coal gas is ten or twelve times that of the latter. 

Acetylene propagandists say that such a comparison as this 
is not accurate, because it is based on a burner of ordinary gas 
giving an intense light, whereas the acetylene light can be sub- 
divided into a number of small flames; and, as a matter of fact, 
I have seen at Oliva and Schonsee that in most cases burners of 
16 candles were used for street lighting, and those of 22 candles 
for indoor illumination, with a consumption of 16 litres. But ina 
discussion with Dr. Wolff, of the Allgemeine Acetylen-und-Carbid 
Gesellschaft, the latter himself admitted that at the current price 
at Oliva and Schoénsee the acetylene flame of 22 candles cost 
4°56c. or 4°6g9c. per hour. Comparing these figures with incandes- 
cent gas, which at 25c. (the usual price in small towns) costs, on 
an average, 3c. per hour, I find that the coal-gas flame, with its 
excess of light, is still 1°25c. cheaper than the acetylene flame of 
appreciably less illuminating power. In addition to this, we can 
place small burners at the disposal of our patrons. The “ Bijou”’ 
burner costs, with gas at 25c.,at the most 2c. per hour; and there 
are several burners still smaller. Thus, relatively or absolutely, 
acetylene lighting is considerably dearer than coal gas; and it is 
a fact that at Oliva and Schénsee many consumers have found 
the cost excessive, and have gone back to petroleum. 

Acetylene cannot supply heat or motive power; the heat of 
combustion of the gas (13,200 calories) being only 2°66 times that 
of coal gas (5000 calories). The material required to generate a 
cubic metre of acetylene—viz., 4 kilos. of carbide—should cost 
1°75 frs. for acetylene at 43°7c. or 1°25 frs. for the price of 31°2c. 
admitted by Herr Miinsterberg, of Cassel, for some towns. The 
selling price would be only 5o0c. ; whence it is evident that the eco- 
nomic distribution of heat by acetylene is impossible. In addition, 
therefore, to the inadaptability of acetylene to the many purposes 
of heating and motive power, there is the fact that acetylene 
is dependent on the manufacture of carbide, which must be made 
on a large scale; and, as generally speaking natural water power 
is necessary, the main portion of the carbide is made abroad. 
These facts seem to me conclusive as to the harmlessness of 
acetylene as a competing illuminant with coal gas. 

Water gas is not by any means new; but:it has during the past 
few years come into prominence in connection with the plants of 
Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow, and Herren Strache, Dellwik, 
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and Fleischer. It has been adopted in several towns—viz., in 
Bremen (Humphreys and Glasgow), Konigsberg (Dellwik and 
Fleischer), and Pettau, in Styria (Dr. Strache). Twenty years 
ago, Quaglio spoke of water gas as the combustible of the future ; 
but only quite recently has it found application as an enricher of 
coal gas and as aseparate supply. Westphalia, Osterfield, Ibben- 
biiren, and Warstein are places in which the latter use has been 
made of it. I need not discuss its first application. As regards 
the second, water gas, of course, furnishes heat and motive power, 
but not directly light. To illuminate, it must be used on the in- 
candescent system; and in regard to its value in this direction, 
there are very few recent data. A few months ago, the financial 
press of Germany contained an article by an unknown author 
which set forth the results of water-gas supply in the little town of 
Pettau. In the course thereof, a table was given, based on some 
official figures, from which it appeared that 1 litre of gas gave 
1 Hefner-candle-hour. But as the source of these so-called 
“ official’’ figures was not indicated, I do not think we can base 
a comparison upon them. Recently, however, Herr Dicke, of the 
Dellwik-Fleischer gas firm, has stated that 150 litres of water gas 
gave by incandescence an average of 75 Hefner candles. 

The lighting power of water gas is about two-thirds, while its 
heat of combustion is only about half, that of coal gas. To make 
a fair comparison, these ratios must be borne in mind. A con- 
crete instance will illustrate the relative values of the two gases. 
A small town, without a gas supply of any kind, intends, we will 
suppose, to build and manage the gas-works itself, and to follow 
the course frequently adopted, of lighting the streets gratuitously, 
deriving its revenue from the ordinary consumers. This private 
consumption amounts, we will say, to 100,000 cubic metres of coal 
gas per annum, half of which is used for lighting and the rest for 
heating. Let us take the price of the coal gas as that of Westphalia, 
where 22°5c. per cubic metre is charged for lighting, and 15c. for 
heating gas. The following figures are thus obtained: The coal- 
gas works will supply 50,000 cubic metres at 22°5c., and 50,000 
cubic metres at 15c.—1.e, 100,000 cubic metres at the mean price 
of 18°7c. To compare this with water gas, we must not calculate 
on the basis of equal output, but of equal total illuminating value. 
As the light-giving power of water gas is only two-thirds that of 
coal gas, we must use half as much again for lighting—i.e., 75,000 
cubic metres; and, as the heat of combustion is also only half, 
we have to employ double the quantity required for heating, or 
100,000 cubic metres. On the other hand, as the illuminating 
power of water gas is only two-thirds that of coal gas, and as the 
corsumer should not lose anything, the price of his gas must be 
placed at 15c., and not at 22°5c.; and as the heat of combustion 
is but half that of coal gas, the price should be only 7°5c.—a total 
of 175,000 cubic metres at the average price of about 10°7c. per 
cubic metre. Therefore water gas requires a plant and system 
of mains capable of taking 75 per cent. more gas; and I am in- 
clined to think that the advantage of a central water-gas station 
is discounted by this increased cost. Moreover, the inside of the 
main must be well tarred, in order to prevent the gas from form- 
ing ferric compounds. There is still another point which the con- 
sumer will feel strongly. Owing to the lower heat of combustion, 
a motor will require twice the quantity of gas to be supplied to it. 
Consequently, the supply-pipes must be larger, and therefore 
more expensive, than for coal gas. The meter must likewise be 
larger. As regards economy, coal-gas works of given capacity 
have a revenue of 18°7c. for each cubic metre of gas sold; whereas 
a water-gas plant would yield only 10°6c. I admit that a cubic 
metre of water gas is more economically produced than the same 
volume of coal gas; but I doubt whether the difference is 8c. 

I may now consider that I have answered the question as 
to the relative efficiencies of water and coal gas. Withthe prices 
already given, the consumer would be as well supplied with water 
gas as with coal gas, but no better. If it is required to show the 
commercial advantage of water gas, the difference in price must 
be considerably increased. But the municipality manufacturing 
it would always be in a worse position than with coal gas. The 
receipts from consumers are the same in the case of each gas; 
but with coal gas there are residual products amounting to at least 
2°5c. per cubic metre. Let us assume it to be 2°5c., though it will 
often be more. A simple calculation shows that thisis a difference 
of 13°2 per cent. 

Let me turn now to carburetted water gas. Apart from the 
many conveniences claimed for mixing coal gas with carburetted 
water gas—which advantages, I grant, are by no means slight— 
the argument of economy is always emphasized. It is usual to 
cite Erg'ard and America. In the latter country, certainly, local 
conditions favour carburetted water gas; but it is equally true 
that the gas is not the cheapest, any more than it is in Germany, 
and that the companies do not obtain better profits than are made 
here. This should lead to the conclusion that there is no very 
great economical advantage in using carburetted water gas in 
Germany. Besides, if America is being quoted as an example, 
and th> popularity of the process there is to be adduced as argu- 
ment, it should not be forgotten that American practice may have 
to change. Oil syndicates have raised the price of carburetting 
material, so that many works have gone back to coal gas, or are 
seriously thinking of doing so. In England, since 18g0, the users 
of carburetted water-gas for enriching purposes have greatly 
increased in number; but no lowering of the price of gas, or in- 
crease in the companies’ profits, has been the result. I would here 
insist on the necessity of looking at the progress of water gas not 
from one point of view only. I ascertained recently that the 





present output of the new gas-works in England where inclined 


_retorts are installed, after deduction has been made for other 


systems of furnaces, considerably exceeds that of new water-gas 
plants in the country. In Edinburgh, when, a few years ago, tiie 
plant proved inadequate to the demand, a water-gas plant was 
laid down; but the new works there are being constructed for coal 
gas, and not for water gas. The plant previously put in had a 
daily output of 2 million cubic feet. The new works will be able 
to supply 42 million cubic feet per day. 

In Germany, Bremen and Ko6nigsberg added large water-gas 
plants, but at the same time constructed large coal-gas installa. 
tions. This policy would be perfectly comprehensible if only car. 
buretted water gas possessed notable economical advantages ; and 
my conclusion is a warning against the enthusiasm with which 
the gas is regarded in some quarters. 

One reason which is advanced in the advocacy of water gas is 
that it allows of a better yield of motive power and heat being ob- 
tained from the carbon of the coal,and henceis less wasteful of the 
national supply of that mineral. But a comparison of the various 
competing agents—gas, electricity, &c.—will show otherwise. 
Electricity gives back about g or 10 per cent. of the energy it has 
obtained from the fuel employed to generate it; coal gas yields 
from 65 to 72 per cent.; water gas, according to the report of 
Professor Bunte on the Dellwik method, returns 70 per cent. of 
the value of the carbon. 

I now come to the last competitor with coal gas—viz., air gas 
—which some twenty or five-and-twenty years ago possessed a 
temporary importance. The modern system of incandescence 
has given it fresh vitality, and a small supply station on the Van 
Vriesland system has recently been started at Brenkelen, near 
Amsterdam, where the whole town is lighted with air gas. It is 
rumoured that a Company is to exploit the system in Germany. 
The gas supplies light, heat, and motive power under conditions 
which can only be regarded as favourable. The prospectuses of 
interested firms give figures which usually ignore depreciation of 
plant,interest on capital, &c. Taking these into account, the cost 
of the gas works out higher than that of coal gas, but lower than 
for acetylene. The calorific power is about the same as coal gas; 
and the gas can thus be distributed in small towns at prices not 
very different from those charged for ordinary gas. The gas in- 
dustry has nothing to fear from private air-gas installations or 
from central supplies. Experience amply shows that they are, in 
fact, precursors of coal-gas consumption; patrons of air gas re- 
nouncing their private plants as soon as the convenience of a 
gas supply becomes available. I therefore consider that in small 
towns and villages, where a proper central supply is not installed 
(the distribution of the gas falling into the hands of private 
contractors), air gas may precede coal gas, which, when the town 
has grown, can come to permanently supplant the other illuminant. 
There is one objection to these air-gas factories. They must get 
their hydrocarbon from abroad—usually from America. The sug- 
gestion has been broached that German benzene shall be used; 
and I know that this has been successfully done. Air gas pos- 
sesses all the advantages of water gas; and gas engineers might 
consider the advisability of enriching coal gas with carburetted 
air gas. 

In bringing my review to a close, I may express the hope that 
it may contribute, in some degree, to a still greater development 
of gas lighting in the near future. 


_- — 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GAS ENGINEERS 
IN GERMANY. 


Among the Appendices to the Volume of “ Proceedings ” of the 
International Gas Congress in Paris just published (as intimated 
in the “ JourNAL” last week) were two communications on the 


above subject. , 
The first was by Dr. Bunte, in the course of which he pointed 
out that in 1898 the Karlsruhe Polytechnic, on the suggestion ot 
the German Association of Gas and Water Engineers, made two 
innovations in respect to technical instruction for gas managers: 
(1) A course of study for those wishing to devote themselves 
specially to lighting. (2) A course on gas, specially for gas eng!- 
neers who were already possessors of a practical knowledge of 
gas technology, and were desirous of keeping abreast oi recent 
progress in science as applied to gas-works practice. 
(1) The course on the technics of lighting includes, ao 
two terms, the general principles of natural and mathematica’ 
science, a study of machinery, and electric technology. In the 
third and fourth terms, special instruction is given in chemistry, 
and in the construction of laboratory apparatus. The fifth term 
includes special lectures on the theory of machines, technologica 
chemistry, applied lighting and heating, in addition to practica 
chemistry and laboratory training in mechanics. The sixth term 
confines itself to electric technology ; while the two last terms are 
reserved for individual work in the chemical or electrical depart- 
ments of the Polytechnic, on the results of which the diploma 0 
“ Doctor-Engineer ”’ is granted. 
Ten students have taken the first year’s portion 
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of this course, 


30 age lag her ; » instruc: 
a number which (in view of the special character of th: instr 
tion) is by no means small. iain 
(2) This course, in which instruction is given by the l ate 
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been attended by eighteen engineers. The general scheme of the 
instruction is given in the table below, to which must be added: 
Instruction in the theory of manufacturing processes and the 
study of raw materials; gas plant; purification ; naphthalene for- 
mation ; production of ammonia and cyanides, &c.; modes of 
using gas for lighting, heating, and motive power; bye-products 
and their treatment. 
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Gas analysis by absorption, and combustion methods, are studied 
mainly in regard to heating gas. Opportunities are likewise given 
to students to make simple analyses of gas,.as well as to get prac- 
tice in temperature measurement. Chemical analysis of the raw 
materials and bye-products is not omitted; while the course in- 
cludes photometry, and the valuation of carburetting agents. 


Herr W. von Oechelhaeuser wrote: In order to remedy the 
deficiency of well-trained technical men on their staff, the German 
Continental Gas Company of Dessau have established a private 
school especially for the instruction of young workmen in the 
theory and practice of gas manufacture. The school, which is 
under the control of the Government, is free.. The German Con- 
tinental Gas Company grant the students a salary sufficient for 
their maintenance during the four terms of their attendance at 
the school. The Company reserve the right to employ students, 
who have passed through the school, for at least three consecutive 
years in one or other of their’ factories. Admission to the school 
is granted on compliance with a set of rules, the chief of which 
are that the applicant possesses a good general education, and 
has served his apprenticeship under a qualified master. The 
course of instruction is divided between lectures, laboratory 
work, and factory practice; and it covers the whole technology 
of gas manufacture, as well as the elements of related sciences— 
such as geometry, machine construction, mechanics, hydrostatics, 
and electricity. The applicants for admission must agree to at- 
tend all lectures, &c., and to afterwards work for three years in one 
ofthe Company’s factories. The principal items in this agreement 
are: | agree, in exchange for the salary to be paid to me during 
the period of instruction, to remain in the service of the Company 
for at least three years after leaving the school, in one or other 
of the Company’s factories as may be desired. The Company 
will consider as far as possible the wishes of students leaving the 
School in the choice of a factory. I agree, however, that the 
Company do not bind themselves to find me subsequent employ- 
ment. The Company reserve the right to break off the course 
of instruction, on 14 days’ notice, if inattention to instruction or 
bad conduct on my part seems to them to deserve it. The Com- 
pany agree to give: (1) Theoretical and practical instruction 
gratis, (2) apparatus, &c., (3) a salary of 16 to 18 marks per week 
during the first six months, according to capacity; a salary of 
3 marks per day during the second six months; a salary of 
32 Marks per day during the third and fourth six months; and 
(4) a salary of 4 marks per day in cases of engagement after leav- 
Ing the school. (5) Third-class railway fare to Dessau. 


. i, 
~~ il alll 


The Instructions of the Metropolitan Gas Referees for the current 
year (the issue of which was noticed last week) contain (besides 
the alterations then mentioned) an extension of Appendix E—the 








table giving the illuminating power of the gas as calculated from 
observations of the rate of consumption required to yield the light 
of 16 candles, and from readings of the barometer, thermometer, 
and’ Referees’ tables, or of the aerorthometer. This now coin- 
mences at 1 min. 40 sec., instead of at 1 min. 44 sec. A few 
other verbal alterations have also been made in the text of the 
Instructions. 





INFORMAL MEETING OF SCOTTISH GAS 
MANAGERS. 


The Eighteenth Annual Informal Meeting of Scottish Gas 
Managers was held in the Alexandra Hotel, Bath Street, Glas- 
gow, last Wednesday. Mr. Joun Witson, the Manager of the 
Tradeston Gas-Works of the Glasgow Corporation, presided ; 
and the attendance was the largest ever experienced at these 
meetings. 

Mr. Wi son delivered the following 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

In looking back over the century just closed, one cannot but 
be forcibly impressed with the developments and improvements 
made in the manufacture of gas}in almost every detail; and not 
the least of these are the introduction of regenerative settings and 
labour-saving appliances for the handling of coaland coke. This 
branch of the work of carbonization has received considerable 
attention at the Tradeston works from our Engineer (Mr. Foulis). 
We have a complete installation of machinery. The coals, as 
they leave the trucks, fall down a shoot into the coal-breakers, 
where they are broken, and thence elevated into overhead 
hoppers, from which the machines are fed. The charging and 
drawing are done by the Arrol-Foulis machines. The coke, as it 
is drawn from the retorts, falls through openings in the floor into 
side-tipping trucks, and is removed into the yard by locomotives. 
These trucks are run on to a tipping bank ; ‘and the coke is lifted 
into a dredger-bucket by means of a steam crane travelling on an 
elevated platform, and is ultimately placed in the hopper of a 
rotary screen, and screened into the various sizes, or direct into 
trucks, as may suit the requirements of our customers. 

The wages paid for coal-breaking, carbonizing, and removing 
the coke out into the yard and emptying and quenching it, amount 
to 18°96d. per ton of coal carbonized, or 2*10d. per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas produced. These results are obtained with Siemens 
settings of eight and twelve retorts in each oven, as improved by 
Mr. Foulis. Another important development is that of inclined 
retorts,on which we listened to a most able paper by Mr. Herring, 
of Edinburgh, at the meeting of the North British Association 
last July. 

The important question of regenerative and generator settings 
has received considerable attention. In almost every works, 
however small, some such system is at work, and every effort is 
made to produce the greatest quantity of gas per ton of coal with 
the least expenditure of fuel. In the Tradeston works, during the 
year 1899-1900, there were carbonized 198,780 tons of coal, in which 
is included 13,362 tons of shale, which produced no coke. The 
production of coke was 109,329 tons, or 11°7g2 cwt. per ton of 
of coal. The quantity used for carbonizing was 17288 per cent., 
or 1°90 cwt. of coke per ton of coal carbonized ; and, after making 
allowance for lime-burning and firing the boilers, there was sold 
83,858 tons, or 8:44 cwt. per ton of coal carbonized. Had no 
shale been used, the coke sales would have been g'22 cwt. per 
ton. In small works, the coke sales are now aconsiderable source 
of revenue. I have one in my mind where, using settings of six 
and four retorts, the coke sales are 7 cwt. per ton of coal carbon- 
ized—and that is after firing boilers, &c.—which goes to prove 
the benefit of good settings in small as well as in large works. I 
am also pleased to say that better prices have been received for 
coke during the past year, although the market has fallen away 
very much of late. 

Condensation should be carefully looked after, and the tem- 
perature never brought below 60° Fahr., so as to retain the maxi- 
mum amount of the lighter hydrocarbons. “This, I know, is a 
difficult matter in small works, as condensers are seldom arranged 
to secure that only a sufficient temperature can be used to meet 
this requirement. But if anything is worth doing, it is worth 
doing well. Washing and scrubbing should also receive every 
attention, so that as many of the impurities as possible may be 
removed and the work of the purifiers thus lightened. 

In Scotland, purification is generally done by the use of lime ; 
but from the difficulty experienced in having the waste lime dis- 
posed of, a more general use of oxide of iron or other means of 
purification may be necessary in the near future. At the Trade- 
ston works, from June 1 last, there have been sent out nearly 
14,500 tons of waste lime; and this has proved difficult to handle. 
There is a splendid opportunity for the perfection of some system 
of purification in closed vessels, or other means of purification ; 
and I would press this matter on the attention of some of our 
active engineers, who have time at their disposal to perfect such 
a system, and thereby place us in a position to overcome the trouble 
and expense of the disposing of the waste lime. 

The question of the reduction of the illuminating power of the 
gas supplied was the subject of considerable discussion at this 
meeting last year. Since then Glasgow, Dundee, Greenock, 
Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan have all approached Parliament for 
powers to reduce the illuminating power to 16 candles, and in one 
instance to 14 candles. In this part of the kingdom, we have been 
specially favoured in the past with large fields of suitable cannel, 
which enabled us, at moderate cost, to maintain a gas of high 
quality. But these fields are becoming worked out ; and at the 
present time the supply is barely equal to the demand. Asa 
result, the price of first-class cannel has risen, and will keep rising 
until the demand falls below the supply. At the present price, 
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the available supply of first-class cannel does not give value for 
the money that is paid for it for use as an enriching agent. Other 
means of enrichment—such as benzol, carburine, petroleum spirit, 
oil, or carburetted water gas—can be had at less cost. ; 

Taking into consideration the large percentage of gas used for 
heating, cooking, and motive power, and the great advance made 
in the adoption of incandescent lighting, I think a reduction in 
the illuminating power of the gas supplied is a step in the right 
direction, as a high illuminating power is not essential to the 
economical use of gas for these purposes. But if the quality of 
the gas is reduced, then it becomes our duty to see that our con- 
sumers do not suffer to the extent they would do if they continued 
to use unsuitable burners. We would require to educate them to 
the use of, and supply them with, burners to suit the altered 
requirements, either free or at cost price. 

A considerable amount of discussion has taken place over the 
paper read by Mr. Dibdin at the December meeting of the London 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry,* showing the great 
loss of lighting value to the consumer who uses a flat-flame bur- 
ner by the reduction in the illuminating power of gas. Of course, 
figures may be made to prove anything, if one knows how to apply 
them ; and other conclusions could easily be drawn from the same 
series of tests. There is nochance of such a disproportionate loss 
of lighting value compared with illuminating power to consumers 
in Scotland, as we do not use the argand burner (which is more 
favourable to the lower qualities of gas) as a standard, but a flat- 
flame burner. This means that, in our case, the loss in lighting 
value will be in exact proportion to the reduction in the illumi- 
nating power. If those consumers who should still prefer to use 
the flat-flame burner could only realize that the quantity of gas 


used in a No. 6 flat-flame to give a light equal to 16 to 17 candles . 


would supply two No. 2 Kern incandescent burners and give a 
light equal to 80 to go candles, I feel sure that the reduction in 
the illuminating power could be carried out with no loss to the 
consumers who use gas for lighting, and much gain to those who 
use it for other purposes. 

Other forms of enrichment than first-class cannels and shales 
will in the near future require to be brought into use. With oil 
at its present price, carburetted water gas as an enriching agent 
is almost beyond our reach; and I understand that benzol has 


been introduced into several works in Scotland during the past — 


twelve months. It is claimed that it meets all the requirements 
of an enriching agent. According to experiments by Knublauch, 
1 gallon of benzol is sufficient to raise nearly 20,000 cubic feet of 
gas 2 candles. This gives 1487 grains of benzol as sufficient to 
raise 1000 cubic feet 1 candle; and, at 1s. per gallon, the cost 
would be o'zggd. per candle. (The quality of the gas experi- 
mented upon was not given.) This statement led me to have a 
few experiments made to ascertain if this result was possible; 
and, I am sorry to say, I have been unable to reach the point in- 
dicated. The best results obtained have been with 20-candle gas 
at 60° Fahr., when 2900 grains of benzol raised the illuminating 
power by 1 candle per 1000 cubic feet. On reducing the tempera- 
ture to 30° Fahr., it required 11,500 grains of benzol to enrich to 
the extent of 1 candle per 1000 cubic feet. Had I been ina posi- 
tion to experiment with 16-candle gas, the results would have 
been of greater value, as I have no doubt that each particular 
quality of gas will require a certain quantity of benzol to raise 
the illuminating power to any given extent; but as I see some 
managers present who are using benzol, a discussion may throw 
some light on the question of what is the equivalent of 1 candle 
in beazol. 

The available quantity of benzol for enrichment purposes is 
limited ; so that its general use, I am afraid, will raise the price 
beyond the paying point. I am inclined to think there are other 
spirits of a similar nature that may be employed in the same 
manner; but I look upon such means of enrichment as a matter 
that depends entirely on local circumstances. Benzol or other 
spirits may, in certain instances, prove the means of balancing 
the price of first-class and other cannels. 

The price of residuals (tar and liquor) shows a falling-off from 
last year, as recent contracts have been fixed at something like 
123} per cent. under those made in the spring of 1900. This 
is a matter that ought to claim the attention of every manager of 
works making over 20 million cubic feet, as the amount spent in 
railway carriage and cartage alone I estimate at £4250, or 8d. per 
ton of coal carbonized. The average of these is 3s. 3d. per ton of 
coal. Comparing this with the average obtained by other towns, 
I know of one town within twenty miles of the chemical'works 
whose contract has been recently placed at little over 3s. per 100 
gallons, and who guarantee 43° Twaddel. This I believe to be a 
fair case for comparison with other works similarly placed. You 
all know how you are situated in this respect, and an expression 
of opinion from the meeting may prove useful, as well as con- 
vincing. Coke I have purposely left out of the foregoing calcula- 
tions, as local circumstances of supply and demand regulate the 
price of this residual. But I may say that in a great many in- 
stances better prices could have been secured than have been 
hitherto obtained. 

A word on street lighting. In this department very marked im- 
provements have been made during the past few years. In the 
large towns incandescent burners are becoming general. No 
sooner has one street been lit up on this system, than the dwellers 
in others cry out for its adoption. We are, by the use of incan- 


* See “ JOURNAL,” Vol. LXXVI., pp. 1395, 1452’ 





descent burners, placed in a position to compete with our friends 
the electricians in the smaller towns also. The field for incan- 
descent lighting is, however, much restricted, owing to the small 
consumption per hour; to the lamps not being suitable; and last. 
but not least, owing to the circumstance that the inspectorship of 
public lighting is very often in the hands of someone who has not 
had a training to enable him to distinguish between a good and a 
bad system. This latter state of affairs is often a source of worry 
to the already over-burdened gas manager. 

Referring to the intensified gas-light, I may mention that the 
recent introduction of the Scott-Snell self-intensifying gas-lamp 
is expected to revolutionize this department of lighting. I have 
no doubt these lamps will be seen in operation at our forth- 
coming Exhibition, and that they will then receive your individual 
attention. 

It is pleasing, from our point of view, to be in a position to look 
forward to a considerable reduction—amounting to something like 
34 per cent. for splint—in the price of our next year’s supplies 
of coal. I am sure we all trust that the extreme prices ruling 
twelve months ago have passed away, although we can be gene- 
rous enough not to ask or expect that prices will recede to such 
an extent as to cause suffering to the miners or loss to the coal- 
masters. 

I think the time has now come for making a determined effort 
to increase the consumption of gas by canvassing for new business, 
Much may be done in this direction by extending the system of 
hiring gas engines, stoves, and fires, and by the extended use of 
prepayment meters; also by pushing the sale of coke and other 
residuals, and taking an active supervision of consumers’ fittings. 
Arrangements to control the fitting-up of new properties could be 
easily made in every burgh, as all plans have to pass the Dean of 
Guild Court, and at such Courts the recognized scale of piping 
should be attached to the plans as a condition, seeing that archi- 
tects’ specifications vary so much. I think such a society as the 
North British Association of Gas Managers might make overtures 


to the Institute of Architects, in favour of a more uniform mode 


of specifying gas-fittings than has hitherto prevailed. 

Passing events have recently been pointing to the formation of 
such a company as that for the manufacture and distribution ot 
Mond producer gas. This is a visible sign of the growing appre- 
ciation of other than solid fuel as a means of power; but as Mond 
gas has a less calorific value than coal gas, I do not think that, as 
a competitor, it should give cause for alarm. If it is to be a 
means of curtailing the black smoke nuisance, we ought to wel- 
come it as a friend of humanity. 

A word in conclusion to the managers in the smaller works, who 
have very often to bear the heat of the fight. Always endeavour 
to keep abreast of the times. Know the reason for everything in 
connection with your daily work; and in every way learn to lean 
on yourselves. Should yourequire some smallapparatus to secure 
efficient working, take your commissioners or directors into your 
confidence. In selecting coals, rely on your own tests for quantity 
and quality. And last, but not least, rely on your own tests for 
the percentage of ash in the coke. The appliances for these pur- 
poses can all be had at a moderate price—5 per cent. is nota 
heavy annual charge on any works. .Tryin these and other ways 
to make your directors understand that more than muscle is re- 
quired in conducting the affairs of a gas-works. , 

I trust that a free and hearty discussion may take place on 
the few remarks I have made, and on any subject that I have 
omitted. 

Discussion. 


Mr. A. Yurct (Alloa) thought they would all feel pleased that 
Mr. Wilson had given them such food for reflection and discussion, 
in the address he had read. So far ashe (Mr. Yuill) could see, he 
had given them several points worthy of discussion—among them, 
particularly, the questions of purification, the reduction of illumi- 
nating power, enrichment, and public lighting. 

The PRESIDENT suggested that they should start with the subject 
of purification. He would like to call upon Mr. Forbes Waddell 
to give them his experience in it. 

Mr. ForBEs WADDELL (Broughty Ferry) said there had beena 
good deal advanced as to whether or not they should have oxide 
as an auxiliary material in purification ; and he had frankly to say 
that he would not care much about doing without it now. There 
were certainly some coals that it was of much more advantage to 
have oxide with than others; but, as a matter of fact, for a number 
of years, though he had been using shale, the quantity of lime em- 
ployed had been very very little. It might be partly due, he dared 
say, to the size of the purifier-boxes. The boxes he used were 
18 feet square ; and the maximum make of gas was about 200,000 
cubic feet. In passing all the gas through oxide, in this way getting 
all the sulphuretted hydrogen removed in (say) purifier No. 1, and 
letting the carbonic acid go on to No. 2, through lime, the hydrate 
of lime was, in time, carbonated. It would not take up any more 
carbonic acid; but it would still take up a great quantity of sulphur 
compounds. He had not known that it would do this; because, 
like others, he expected that, as soon as the lime was thoroughly 
carbonated, it would send the sulphur compounds forward. This 
was just one of the differences between theory and practice. For 
the past four years, using oxide, £20 was the full amount he pal 
for lime, with a make of gas of about 30 millions. If they had 
purifiers large enough, he believed that the saving would be very 
great. He happened to have favourable terms for his oxide— 
that was to say that, instead of paying anything for oxide, he took 
it on hire. He might say that the firm he had dealt with were not 
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hiring oxide now, though they (the Corporation) were still reaping 
the benefit of the transaction. 

Mr. D. Vass (Airdrie) said that perhaps there were some in the 
meeting who might have used oxide exclusively, as was frequently 
done in England—no lime at ali being used. Heknew one works 
in Scotland where this was done; and the loss in the illuminating 
power of the gas was so trifling that it was not worth considering. 
It was found that, by slightly increasing the candle power, by 
means of an enriching agent, it paid them to use oxide alone. 
He would like to know if this was the experience of anyone in 
the meeting. 

Mr. A. WADDELL (Dunfermline) did not know that he could 
add anything to what his brother had said. A very great deal 
would depend on the coal used. If it contained much carbonic 
acid, oxide would not do at all. If they used, for instance, shales 
which contained from 10 to 12 per cent. of carbonic acid, oxide 
would not be of any use. In the case of other coals which could 
be mentioned, it might be all right. During the last eight months 
he had been at Broughty Ferry, there was one oxide purifier 
which had run the whole time without being changed; and on a 
previous occasion he had one which ran for nine months. He 
got more for the passing of the gas through the oxide than he 
had paid for the material. He thought there was a very great 
advantage in the air process. He believed that Mr. Yuill could 
give them some of his experiences at Alloa on this subject. He 
could, however, say that his purifiers would not have run any- 
thing like the time they did run, but for the air he used. It was 
new oxide which was put in on the occasion he referred to; and 
before it was long in—as all oxide did—it had caked so much that 
it was likely to stop the purifiers altogether. They then started 
purification by air; and along with the air he put in steam. This 
kept them running on for at least six months, after it appeared 
that they ought to have changed; and when they did change, it 
was not because the purifiers were dirty, but because the material 
was so much caked that they had back-pressnre. 

Mr. YuILL said that last year he made arrangements to have 
put in new purifiers, 20 feet square; and he had found, like Mr. 
Forbes Waddell, that it largely depended upon the size of the 
purifiers whether they had proper purification, more especially 
with oxide ofiron. He filled a purifier—say, No. 1—with oxide of 
iron on Feb.14. The gasshowed traces of sulphuretted hydrogen 
at the inlet when it was turned on; and the purifier had been on 
since then. He emptied, say, purifier No. 2, and filled it with 
lime. He also emptied purifier No. 3 and filled it with oxide of 
iron, though he did not work them both about. But that morning, 
when he left, the gas was passing through No. 1, that had been 
on since Feb. 14, as clean as the day it was put on. Since then 
12 million cubic feet of gas had been passed through that one box ; 
and he did not doubt but that it might go on for a good while. 
The temperature had come down about 32°; and there was a 
chemical action that took place in a purifier, which depended 
greatly on the temperature. If they lowered the temperature, 
they destroyed this chemical action to a certain extent; and if 
they raised it, they also destroyed it. But there was a tempera- 
ture at which both oxide and lime worked the best. With oxide, 
he tried to maintain a temperature of about 70°. In his works, 
the pressure was also taken note of night and morning. With 
purification by oxide, alittle more attention, perhaps, required to 
be paid than with lime. , 

Mr. J. M‘PHERSON (Beith) asked if it was not possible to purify 
gas with water without either oxide or lime. 

Mr. YUILL was afraid that, to a large extent, this would destroy 
the hydrocarbons in the gas. There was no doubt that the ex- 
periment had been tried, and had been found wanting. He had 
yet to learn that they could remove carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen by water alone. 

Mr. M‘PuErRson said he meant to work with ammoniacal liquor, 
very strong. 

Mr. YuILi thought this introduced another question—it intro- 
duced the Claus method of purification, which was tried by Mr. 
Stelfox, at Belfast, and was found to be an utter failure. He 
thought that no reasonable man would contemplate the putting 
in of such a thing. Further, it was considered that ordinary 
purification could be performed with lime at a cost of about 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet; and the cost of the Claus process exceeded 
that. Therefore, with it, they would be spending more to purify 
than they did before. } 

Mr. J. Napier Myers (Saltcoats) said his experience with purifi- 
cation had been nearly altogether with lime, and until this winter, 
speaking of his experience at Saltcoats, he thought it was doing 
fine. His purifiers were four in number, g feet square. Five or 
Six years ago, he was in the habit of purifying about 250,000 cubic 
feet of gas between each time of changing the purifiers. By taking 
out the dirty sieves, and putting in clean ones, by exercising care 
in the preparation of the lime, and by thoroughly cleaning out 
the boxes each time, to the extent, even, of whitewashing the 
insides of them, he had been able, during the last three years, to 
raise the average quantity of gas passed between the operations 
from 250,000 to over 500,000 cubic feet. In the year ending last 
Midsummer, the quantity of gas they purified averaged 574,000 
cubic feet; and this state of things continued down to New Year’s 
day last. Since then, the quantity had greatly fallen, until it had 
come to be less than 200,000 cubic feet. This experience had 
troubled him a good deal. At first, he thought it was due to the 
man he usually employed to attend to the work having fallen 
sick, and to his being obliged to use the casual labour he could 





pick up,in the preparation of the lime. Also, he thought the lime 
itself was dirty. About New Year’s day he tried the air process. 
He tried it for about a fortnight; and the purifiers were gradually 
getting worse. He did not really know which of these circum- 
stances were to blame for the change. Perhaps no one of them 
singly would have troubled him as he had been troubled; but a 
concatenation of circumstances might have produced the result 
from which he was at present suffering. He had had to appeal to 
some of his brethren for help in the matter. One of them told 
him that he was not so much surprised that he could only clean 
250,000 cubic feet with such small-sized purifiers; his astonish- 
ment was rather that he was ever able to clean half of it. From 
another friend he had received some hints as to how to deal with 
the trouble. He had been following these hints, and, he thought, 
with some success. He would like to ask, with regard to ammo- 
niacal liquor, whether the 3s. per 1oo gallons the President spoke 
of was for tar and liquor or for liquor only. 

The PRESIDENT said it was for the run of the works—tar and 
liquor combined. 

Mr. A. WiLson (Dawsholm) begged to thank Mr. Myers for the 
point he made as to the cleaning of the purifier boxes. This was 
a thing to which, he thought, sufficient attention was not paid. It 
was a very essential thing to have the boxes cleaned; because 
unless the foul lime, and water even, which was left in the bottom 
of the box, were thoroughly cleaned out, they did not get the value 
they should out of the lime. In London, he had had experience 
of working with all oxide, and afterwards, when he came under 
the illuminating power and sulphur clauses, he had to adopt lime 
purification also. Themethod of working at the Nine Elms works 
was to have a lime-box first, and an oxide-box next. The lime 
took up the carbonic acid certainly ; but it was also intended for 
taking out the sulphur compounds. The gas was passed into the 
lime-boxes, and the lime got sulphided, and was then in a position 
to take up the sulphur compounds. Then the gas went on to the 
oxide-box, where the sulphuretted hydrogen was taken out. He 
used the air process also, to help the oxide; and it was a great 
benefit, because he got about double the work out of it. The 
boxes also ran very much longer without changing. In the matter 
of street lighting, they were getting on slowly in Glasgow with in- 
candescent lighting ; but, shortly, they hoped to move along much 
faster. For some time they had had, in the works, some of the 
high-pressure gas-burners. He tested them, and got very good 
results. The later burners, he thought, were going to give still 
higher results. At first, he only got a value of about 22 or 23 
candles per cubic foot of gas, with a pressure of 8 inches. He 
thought this was very good; but with the next burners he got 
about 28 candles per cubic foot—using about 10 cubic feet per 
hour in each burner. With the last burners he tested, he actually 
ran up to very nearly 35 candles per cubic foot ; and he under- 
stood that these were the burners which were to be used in the 
Exhibition grounds. That would give from 300 to 350 candles. 
It was a most brilliant light. He did not think the electric light 
was init. It was a beautiful, steady, and brilliant light; and yet 
not a light which dazzled, and it did not flicker. He had seen 
the Scott-Snell lamp ; and he thought it had a great future before 
it. He thought the President did well in speaking of the reduc- 
tion of the illuminating power, and that ifthe President’s remarks 
about flat-flame burners were published wide enough, there would 
be no difficulty with consumers, about reducing the illuminating 
power. 

Mr. J. M‘Giitcurist (Dumbarton) said that he had not had any 
experience of oxide purification; but he remembered that the 
“ King of Chemists” in the gas industry—Mr. William Young, of 
Peebles—said that one might have a box run a long time, and 
save money, but there was a value attached to the quality of the 
gas they were purifying, and the more air they admitted the 
greater would be the loss of illuminating power in the gas. He 
did not know that any of the speakers had touched upon this 
point. There must be reduction in the illuminating power of the 
gas in proportion to the quantity of air introduced. They might, 
in a way, purify gas with oxide of iron; but they must have lime 
to purify it from carbonic acid. All the talk about the reduction 
of the illuminating power of the gas at their meetings, was in the 
interest of the producer ; the interest of the consumer was never, 
for a moment, taken into account. It was, he thought, really a 
craze. It was all very well for people in the South, who had not 
the coal to produce a high illuminating power, to make the best 
of what they had; but why should they, in Scotland, throw away 
their high illuminating coal, just to follow the craze? The intro- 
duction of the incandescent mantle was making high illuminating 
power of less account ; but that was only one side of the question. 
When they arrived at the time when there would be no flat-flame 
burners, low illuminating power would be all right; but he still 
maintained that if they wished to give the consumer value, they 
must keep up the illuminating power of the gas. No doubt they 
could make a bigger profit by reducing the illuminating power, 
because they would have a larger output; but, taking into con- 
sideration the consumers’ interests, he certainly still said—‘* Main- 
tain the illuminating power of the gas.” 

The PreEsIDENT did not know where the coalfields lay about 
Dumbarton; but they in Glasgow found very great difficulty in 
vetting cannel. He really thought it would pay the consumer 
better if the quality of the gas were reduced, than if it were kept 
up. He would like to hear someone on the subject of benzol as 
an enriching agent. 

Mr. YuILv said that, speaking of benzol, they must not forget 
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that there were benzols and benzols. There was no use in ex- 
perimenting with a 50 per cent. benzol; they might as well take 
sperm oil. He began experimenting with benzol on the 1st of 
November last. On the 31st of last month he purposely allowed 
the benzol-tank to run empty, in order to obtain data; and from 
these data he was able to give them some figures. He was not 
going to debate the question of whether it was advisable to use 
benzol or not; he was simply going to give them figures, and they 
could consider the matter for themselves. During the period 
mentioned, he used 5317 gallons of benzol. The gas made was 
40,502,600 cubic feet. One gallon of benzol raised 8680 cubic feet 
of gas to the illuminating power they required at Alloa. The 
coal they were using gave an illuminating power of about 20°06 
candles; and the cost of enrichment to 23 candles was equal to 
1°065d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


Mr. L. Histor (Uddingston) said that, working on a small scale . 


—taking 10 cubic feet of gas, and taking various temperatures, 
from the ordinary temperature of the mains on a summer day 
(60° to 70° Fahr.), and, against that, taking the average winter 
temperature, which they might reckon as, practically, 32° to 40° 
Fahr.—he found that he required about one gallon of benzol to 
raise 10,000 cubic feet of gas at the warm temperature, and at the 
winter temperature he could only raise from 1000 to 1500 cubic 
feet by one gallon. Below freezing point, benzol was practically 
of no value at all as an enricher. But, of course, his experiments 
were only on a small scale. 

Mr. Forspes WaDDELL said that his brother introduced enrich- 
ing by benzol at Broughty Ferry, and he had no option, when he 
went to Broughty Ferry, but to work it. But he was not a bit 
sorry ; for the facts were that they had on hand about 230 tons of 
cannel when he went there, and they had about 60 or 70 tons of it 
on hand still. They had made, he dared say, in that time, about 
40 or 45 million cubic feet of gas, of an average quality of 23 
candles. It had been done in this way—they had an ordinary 
splint coal, giving (say) 164 candles, and to that, since July, they 
had added, on an average, cne gallon of go per cent. benzol for 
every 3500 cubic feet of gas; and the result had been as he had 
said—they were getting gas of between 22 and 23candles. Itwas 
very difficult, certainly, to get the gas enriched in the winter time; 
but in January last the Gas Examiner, who tested the gas two- 
thirds of a mile from the works, gave them an average of over 
23 candles, He did not think that very much could be said after 
that, unless as to the cost. He had had no difficulty whatever 
with benzol; and he might say that he had already bought their 
next year’s supply. 

The PREsIDENT: Can you give the relative cost of one candle 
power for enrichment ? 

Mr. A. WADDELL said that when he took the matter up at 
Broughty Ferry, with benzol at 73d. per gallon it came out, as 
near as possible at 4d. per candle enriched. In making the recom- 
mendation to introduce benzol at Dunfermline, he had calculated 
it at 11d. per gallon; but it was now selling considerably under 
that. Atthe price of 11d. he estimated that they would have the 
enrichment for less than 4d. per candle. It depended a great 
deal upon how people were placed. If they were near a coalfield, 
where they got good nuts or splint and shale at low prices, and 
had a ready tip for the refuse shale, benzol enrichment would not 
show anything to the same advantage; but they were not all so 
s:tuated but they could get common coal at a pretty low rate, 
and could always buy benzol cheaply, so far as railway freight 
went. In such case there was no question but that there would 
be a big saving in the use of benzol. He had a communication 
from one party, giving the price of cannel at 25s. 6d., and making 
out that there would be as much as 1s. per 1000 cubic feet of 
saving by benzol. One point he would like information upon was 
whether any of those who used benzol had had trouble with con- 
densation in the winter months. 

Mr. YuILv said he had certainly not experienced any. trouble 
with condensation. . ‘ 

Mr. ForBEs WADDELL said he had had a considerable quantity 
of benzol pumped from two drips within 50 yards of the works ; 
but it had not given them any trouble. Out of about 12,000 
gallons they had pumped back about 350 gallons. If he were to 
enrich at the outlet, 5 or 6 candles, he might have trouble; but he 
did it at the inlet to the gasholder, and anything which was to fall 
down did so before the gas went into the town. Anything of this 
sort which had taken place, had not given them very much trouble 
or expense. 

Mr. W. M‘Craer (Dundee) asked if benzol was found upon the 
surface of the water in the gasholder. 

Mr. WabDELL replied that he had not seen into the holders 
yet; but if benzol were there, it was volatile, and when the sun 
came out it would rise again. 

Mr. Yuivv said Mr. M‘Crae had introduced a point they must 
not overlook. He remembered,some years ago, avery large user 
of shale was advised to examine his holders, and was toldgthat he 
would get some of the lighter oils floating on the water. He found 
that this was so; but it was not worth his while taking notice of 
it. If this took place with shales, why should it be an objection 
in the matter of benzol ? 

Mr. A. WADDELL said that 15 or 20 years ago it was a very diffi- 
cult thing indeed to find anything like splint coal, or common 
coal, inside a gas-works; but even in those days a great deal of 
benzol was found in the traps. | 

Mr. Vass was surprised to hear Mr. Yuill mention that 50 per 
cent. benzol wasofnouse. That was really naphtha. There were 
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works in which they manufactured naphtha. It might not be a 
satisfactory thing to buy 50 per cent. naphtha; but if they had it 
in the works, it might be worth while making it into gas. 

Mr. A. WiLson said that at present he was using about 2000 
gallons of oil for enrichment. He thought this was so much 
labour and valuable material lost. The sooner they got the ques- 
tion of enrichment settled, and the illuminating power of the gas 
reduced, the better. From a consumer’s point of view, he was 
satisfied that a low quality of gas was most profitable. They sold 
such a quantity of gas for cooking, heating, and motive ‘power. 
They were sending out from Dawsholm from 300,000 to 400,000 
cubic feet of gas per hour during the day, and scarcely a fraction 
of this quantity was used for lighting purposes. Then they knew 
that, for incandescent gas lighting, a high quality of gas was worse 
than useless. If the cost of material used in enrichment were 
devoted to providing consumers with new burners, it would 
save thousands of pounds every year. He thought that if it were 
generally known how much light could be got out of an incandes- 
cent mantle, there would scarcely be a flat-flame burner left in the 
country. They were obliged to go on enriching gas; but he 
thought the sooner they got the quality of the gas reduced, the 
sooner they would save money to the consumer, because it was 
the consumer they were working for.. In Glasgow, it was the 
consumer who was the ultimate end of their toil and labour. 
They were not there to make profits, but to give a gas which would 
suit all purposes best; and he thought that a gas of 16 candles 
would suit every purpose much better than a 20-candle gas would 
do. One speaker seemed to infer that by putting in air they 
were reducing the candle power of the gas, and again, to the dis- 
advantage of the consumer. This was not the case. If the air 
was put in with anything like care, and near the hydraulic main, 
there was no reduction of illuminating power. In London, they 
found that, by using up to 2 per cent. of air, there was an increase 
of about 2 candles. 

Mr. J. BALLANTYNE (Hamilton) said he was quite at one with 
those who advocated a reduction in the illuminating power of 
the gas, for the reason that it was well known that the rich coal- 
fields were about exhausted. In some four or five years they 
would see the last of the parrot coal ; and they must look in some 
other direction for an enriching medium, Enriching by benzol 
seemed to be quite the favourite in the meantime. The great 
drawback in advocating a reduction in the illuminating power, 
especially in Scotland, was that, in consequence of the high illu- 
minating power of cannel gas, the very smallest pipes gas-fitters 
could lay their hands on were introduced into houses. He had 
seen pipes of 4 inch serving a cottage of seven or eight apart- 
ments. A larger quantity of low-quality gas would be required ; 
and it would be a matter of great difficulty to supply it through 
the small pipes often laid. 

Mr. T. Licguspopy (Renfrew) said that, although his purifier- 
boxes were not large, but rather the reverse, it paid him to use 
oxide of iron. As regarded illuminating power, if Parliament, 
in its wisdom, gave the powers that were being sought for by the 
towns which had applied, others would have no difficulty in 
keeping up the higher-grade gas, because he found that the towns 
which had applied represented 57 per cent. of the entire gas pro- 
duction in Scotland, and the other 43 per cent. would be able to 
get their supply of cannel. Mr. Dibdin claimed that 600 cubic feet 
of 18-candle gas was equivalent to 1000 cubic feet of 16-candle 
gas. That was rather startling. The difference between 600 and 
1000 was 40 per cent.; and if sperm value were to be taken into 
account, in making a comparison, it meant that 813, not 600, was 
required to equal 1000 cubic feet of 16-candle gas. He could 
endorse most of what had been said regarding benzol enrich- 
ment. He had been dabbling in it for some time; and at first 
he was very much surprised to find that, as the temperature was 
reduced, more benzol was required. He should like to ask some 
who had had a winter’s experience with it, in the first place, what 
was the effect on the sulphur compounds, and in the second place, 
what effect the additional quantity of benzol was likely to have 
ultimately on dry meters. Another question was how it would 
affect the residuals market. Recently he had to enter into a new 
contract, at a reduction upon the previous year; and he found 
that the price he got, when compared with the prices reported by 
the towns which published their accounts, was not one-half. He 
thought it would pay, in works carbonizing over 3000 tons of coal, 
to work up-their sulphate, if not the whole of their residuals. He 
found that taking 45 tons of sulphate from 3500 tons of coal, and 
allowing the market value for tar, after deducting railway carriage 
and cartage, he would have a revenue from residuals of nearly 
£500. In place of that, it was not £ 300. 

Mr. Forses WADDELL could not say anything about sulphur, 
because he was not bothered with it. A meter which had been in 
use since the time they began to use benzol was taken out about 
a month ago, and it could not be seen to have been damaged in 
any way. 

Mr. YuiLt thought they need not trouble themselves about the 
effect on meters, because it was quite a common thing 25 Or 30 
years ago, when a meter was sent in for repair, that they had to 
turn it up and run the liquor out of it. 

Mr. W. CARMICHAEL PEEBLES (Edinburgh) thought reduction 
of illuminating power was a thing bound to come about in Scotland 
generally ; and it would certainly be for the good of all concerned. 
There was no question about that, for the flat-flame burner was 
doomed, and they should have the incandescent burner, or some 
such burner, in the future. The main difficulty at present was the 
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moveable bracket, upon which the mantle was liable to be broken. 
Something, no doubt, would be brought out which would make 
the mantle less fragile, and remove this difficulty. Then the flat- 
flame burner would go; and they would have something in its 
place vastly superior. He had seen the Scott-Snell lamp, and he 
thought it was going to be a great benefit to the gas world. In 
street lighting at present, the electricians were claiming every- 
thing; but, in a little time, he thought, the gas people would be 
able to show what they could do. They were making governors 
for the Scott-Snell lamp, which was really a very simple article, 
and which, he thought, would help the gas manager out of some 
of his present difficulties. He did not think that the effect of 
benzol upon meters was a matter which need at all trouble gas 
managers, seeing that the makers had to keep the meters in order. 
It was quite a common thing to have to pour out condensed liquor 
from meters when they came in for repair. 

The PRESIDENT, in concluding the proceedings, said that they 
had had a very pleasant meeting. He had expected a different 
opinion from them about high-class gas. He had thought that 
they in Glasgow were almost the only believers in lowering the 
illuminating power; but he found that they were all nearly con- 
verted to it, and that the day was coming when they must reduce 
the illuminating power. He had taken a note for a week or two, 
and he found that from six o’clock in the morning till six o’clock 
at night they were sending out about 30 per cent. of their daily 
delivery. Almost the whole of this gas was used for motive 
power, and for cooking and heating; and then, during the night, 
there was a lot of gas used for the same purposes. They had, in 
Eglinton Street alone, some large bakeries, in connection with 
dairies, where from sixteen to twenty young women were baking 
every night, and these places were all gas-fired. He thought it 
would be much better and cheaper for the consumers if they were 
to reduce the illuminating power of the gas to 16 candles; for in 
fact, they were.not able to keep up to 20 candles. He thanked 
the meeting for their kindness to him on this occasion. 

Mr. W. Ewina (Greenock) proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
the President for the able way in which he had presided that day. 
He had given the meeting some valuable hints in connection 
with the working of gas undertakings. Themost important points 
were certainly purification and the reduction of the illuminating 
power. Enrichment was, practically, a thing of the past. In 
connection with the reduction of the illuminating power, he 
might say that in Greenock they had a feeling that, within a very 
short period of time, they would be supplying incandescent burn- 
ers free to consumers; and he thought this would be a step in 
the right direction, when they considered that on the Continent 
from go to 95 per cent. of the burners in use were incandescents, 
in many towns. 

Mr. YuILL proposed that Mr. A. Waddell, of Dunfermline, be 
appointed Chairman for the meeting next year, 

Mr. Ewi1na seconded, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. A. WiLson proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Yuill for the 
labour and trouble he took as Convener of the meeting. 

The PRESIDENT returned thanks on his own behalf, and said he 
supposed they were to hold the appointment of Mr. Yuill as Con- 
vener to be a permanent one. 

Mr. YuIvt also returned thanks. As to the continuity of office 
of Convener, he did not agree with the President. While he was 
willing to continue in the office for another year, he thought that 
such things should go round, and they should be prepared to 
appoint another as Convener next year. 

This terminated the proceedings. 


The company, to the number of over eighty, dined together in 
the hotel. Inthe course ofthe after-proceedings, Mr. A. Waddell, 
who had left the meeting before his election as Chairman, intimated 
that he accepted office, and that he would certainly endeavour to 
do his best in it. 
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Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association.—The twenty-fifth 
feneral meeting of the Association will be held at Norwich on the 
18th inst., under the presidency of Mr. J. G. Hawkins, of Spalding. 
According to the programme issued by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
J. H. Troughton, of Newmarket), there will be a paper by Mr. 
John Young, Manager of the Norwich station of the British Gas- 
light Company, on “Selling Gas;” and the Committee will invite 
Conversational discussions by means of the “ Question Box.” Six 
hew ordinary members and one associate will be proposed; and 
the office-bearers for the ensuing year will be elected. After the 
meeting, the members will be entertained to dinner at the Maid’s 
Head Hotel, by the Chairman and Directors of the Company. 


German and Austrian Gas Associations.—‘ Der Gastechniker” 
announces that this year’s meeting of the Association of Gas and 
Water Engineers of Austria-Hungary, which was to have taken 
place at Ischl, will be held, in conjunction with the 41st annual 
Ineeting of the German Association of Gas and Water Engineers, 
at Vienna, from the 16th to the 2oth of June. The occasion of 
this meeting has already been referred to, at the conclusion of the 
account of the new municipal gas-works of Vienna, which has 
Just appeared in the “ JouRNAL ” (ante, p. 878), as a fitting oppor- 
tunity for inspecting the works, which will then be thrown open 
to all who are interested in gas affairs. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the meeting will be on the days named above, and not 
in May, as was stated on the page referred to. The detailed 
Programme of the meeting will be announced later. 





THE “THERMITE” PROCESS FOR THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF HIGH TEMPERATURES. 


Its Use Possible to Prevent Electrolysis of Gas and Water Mains. 

Reports have lately appeared in many technical papers on the 
production of high temperatures for various purposes by means 
of the combustion of aluminium; but probably the most interest- 


ing and exhaustive contribution to the subject is a communication 
by Dr. Hans Goldschmidt, of Essen-a.-d.-Ruhr, to recent numbers 
of the *“ Journal fur Gasbeleuchtung.”” As the process promises 
to assume great importance in engineering work, we refer below 
to some of the salient points of Dr. Goldschmidt’s paper, which 
was originally presented to the German Association of Gas and 
Water Engineers. Efforts are now being made, we understand, 
to float a Syndicate for pushing the process in this country. It 
is only of indirect interest to gas and water engineers, in that it 
affords a means of welding electric railway and tramway metals, 
and so preventing the vagrant currents which play havoc with 
gas and water mains. 

For the production of higher temperatures than are obtainable 
by means of the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, there has hitherto been 
but one means—viz., the electric furnace. The author, however, 
has lately succeeded in discovering and elaborating another pro- 
cess, which moreover, it is said, works with greater simplicity than 
the electric furnace. The process is based on the combustion of 
aluminium by means of oxygen—not taken from the air, but from 
an oxide, such as ferric oxide. The aluminium and ferric oxide 
are mixed in a finely powdered condition, and ignited, whereupon 
a reaction ensues, resulting in the transference of the oxygen of the 
ferric oxide to the aluminium. The ignition of the mixture (which is 
known as “thermite’’), however, is not effected even when a red-hot 
bar is plunged into it; while if it is heated in a crucible to its point 
of ignition, the reaction takes place with almost explosive violence, 
and would be too uncontrollable to be of any technical service. 
The author, however, arguing from certain analogous cases, found 
that it was possible to start the reaction by means of certain 
igniting mixtures at one point, whence it spread through the mix- 
ture, and would extend to any further quantities added as required. 
A suitable igniting mixture consisted of barium peroxide and 
aluminium, which ignites readily. A little of this mixture strewn 
on the mixture of ferric oxide and aluminium, and ignited, starts 
the reaction in the latter mixture. The reaction resulting from 
the ignition of a mixture of a metallic chloride or oxide and 
aluminium has been well known for many years, but previous in- 
vestigators have failed to obtain results of practical value there- 
from. They have used such mixtures in crucibles heated exter- 
nally, and consequently could work with only small quantities, on 
account of the explosive violence with which the reaction occurs 
under such conditions. Moreover, no technical use could be made 
of the reaction in this particular manner, because no crucible is 
sufficiently refractory to withstand the high temperature. But 
when the cold mixture is ignited at one spot, it has the peculiar 
property that the reaction extends without assistance and in a 
controllable manner. Control may further be exercised by the 
rate at which further additions of the material are made to that 
already ignited. 

The practical applications of the method are very numerous, 
but with them we have no especial concern. To show, however, 
how intense is the heat of the burning mixture, some was poured 
on the edge of a block of iron 10 inches deep, set edge uppermost, 
and a furrow 3-inch wide was made in the block to about one-third 
of its depth; and square bars of 14-inch hardened steel packed 
close against one another were completely melted through in a 
few seconds by only a few pounds of the mixture. Thus, says 
the author, a piece of iron could be readily brought to welding 
heat by embedding it in the mixture and igniting it. On account 
of the small equipment required, there appears to be scope for it 
where welding has to be done away from the shops. Thus the 
welding of railway metals while in position, which has lately been 
done by the Thomson- Houston electrical process in America, seems 
easy of accomplishment. The process has now also been applied 
to welding pipes. 

The welded rails are specially valuable for electric lines, where 
the rails form the conductor for the return current, as the copper 
connections usually made between the ends of rails then become 
unnecessary. The destruction of the points of contact of the 
copper and iron by electrolysis which commonly takes place, 
forces the return current to take some other course, and it natur- 
ally seeks the gas and water mains, and causes destruction of them 
by electrolysis. In the voluminous literature on the electrolytic 
destruction of gas and water mains, it has been generally conceded 
that this action would be prevented if the rails were welded to- 
gether ; but electrical welding, which has hitherto been the only 
practicable method, was far too expensive. The “thermite” pro- 
cess of welding presents, however, a means of welding together 
the rails of electrical lines at low cost, and thereby completely 
avoiding leakage of the return current, and consequent destruc- 
tion of gas and water mains. But actually when the cost of the 
usual copper connections and of their maintenance in good order 
are taken into consideration, the author states that joints welded 
by the “thermite’’ process will be found to be cheaper in the end, 
notwithstanding slightly higher initial expenditure. 

The process, therefore, seems well worthy of the attention of 
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all interested in the prevention of the electrolytic destruction of 
gas and water mains by currents escaping from electrical railway 
and tramway systems. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Manufacturing Heating Gas.—Thomson, R., of Glasgow. No. 24,502; 
Dec. 9, 1899. 

This invention relates to the simultaneous and continuous production 
of gas and ammonia from fuel during its conversion from the solid to 
the gaseous state, and to an arrangement of gas-producer in connection 
therewith for effecting such process ; the object of the invention being: 
‘*To so effect the process of gasifying bituminous or other coal, coke, 
shale, peat, or other suitable fuel, as to generate therefrom a non-con- 
densable producer gas, practically free from tar and water vapour, 
which is suited for use in gas-engines and for industrial heating pur- 
poses generally; and to so conduct the process of gasification as to 
facilitate the recovery of bye-products by securing the volatile con- 
stituents of the fuel, and a high percentage of its total nitrogenous 
contents as ammonia in a comparatively small portion of the total 
volume of gas produced, so that only such small portion of gas requires 
to be treated for recovery of the bye-products.’’ 

The fuel is treated by three successive operations; the producer 
being formed with three main regions of gas production, situate in 
three superimposed chambers. The lower portions of the fuel in the 
upper and middle regions depend into the fuel in the upper part of the 
underlying chambers. The upper chamber is externally heated, and 
acts as a distilling chamber. The intermediate chamber is supplied 
with fuel from the upper; the fuel being therein completely distilled 
for bye-products, and (when desired) acted on by steam, for the forma- 
tion and preservation of ammonia. The lower chamber is supplied 
with the fuel from the intermediate chamber, and has air, or steam and 
air, passed into it for the formation of poor or producer gas. At the 
junction of the upper and intermediate chambers, a conduit is provided 
for the withdrawal of the rich gas; and at the junction of the interme- 
diate and lower chambers, provision is made for the discharge of the 
poor or producer gas. 





Incandescent Gas-Burners. Busch, M., of Cologne-Ehrenfeld, Ger- 
many. No. 7934; April 28, 1900. 

The patentee points out that, heretofore the manufacture of ordinary 
incandescent gas-burners above a certain size has presented many 
difficulties, ‘‘owing to the peculiar arrangement of gas supply, and 
also for the reason that above this limit a single burner for producing 
a specially strong light necessitates unfavourable conditions in the gas 
and air supply as compared with the ordinary arrangement—thus 
failing to produce the desired effect. In order, therefore, to produce 
more light than that obtained from a single burner, there was no alter- 
native but to adopt a plurality of burners. It has been proposed to 
increase the illuminating power, by introducing gas and air through 
several upwardly-leading tubes in which they mix, and then enter an 
annular chamber beneath the base of the flame ; but this mode of con- 
struction has several disadvantages—for instance, the mixing of the 
gas and air is not sufficiently intimate, owing to the different speeds 
with which they ascend in the tubes. If then the air supply is not 
correctly calculated, the flame will be defective, and back-lighting may 
be produced in the straight tubes. Thisinvention has for its object to 
obviate these disadvantages, and to enable incandescent gas-burners to 
be constructed of considerable size, and adapted to give greatly in- 
creased lighting effect as compared with ordinary incandescent gas- 
burners, and at the same time work faultlessly.”’ 

The ‘‘improved’’ burner shown differs from those hitherto con- 
tructed, by having, in lieu of the ordinary central gas supply-tube (or 























of several tubes below an upper burner-head), an annular chamber 
arranged above a large fore-chamber of peculiar construction; the 
latter being provided with one or more side-inlets, near which are 
arranged the nozzles of the gas supply-pipes, which enable air to be 
drawn into the fore-chamber. ‘‘ This arrangement renders it possible 
to greatly enlarge the upper chamber, and thus to employ an incan- 
descent mantle of extra large size without producing the before- 
mentioned disadvantages.’ 

In the arrangement shown, the fore-chamber consists of a hollow 
horizontal enlargement B, above which is mounted an annular chamber 
A. This fore-chamber is provided with open sockets or inlets D adjacent 
to the nozzles of the gas supply-pipes C, or, if desired, the fore-chamber 
may be open all round. In each case, the fore-chamber forms an 
undivided space, and communicates with the upper annular chamber 








through an opening of the same cross-section, size, and form as the 
annular chamber itself. 

The action of the burner is as follows: Gas and air are introduce] 
in a horizontal direction in the fore-chamber, and pass therein at first 
horizontally, so causing the gas and air to become intimately mixed 
The mixture then reaches the lower opening of the annular chamber. 
and passes unhindered therein, and thence upwardly to the broad base 
of the flame. The mixing of air and gas is thus effected during its 
horizontal flow. The two ‘‘ become intimately mixed, because the 
lighter gas during the mixing cannot escape upwardly.’’ Asthe mixture 
of air and gas enters the annular chamber in an undivided state, the 
mixture is kept in this intimate condition till it reaches the flame and js 
consumed. 

The fore-chamber B, and the annular chamber A, form a path with 
an angular bend between the base of the flame and the air-inlet parts ; 
so that back-lighting towards these air-inlets is ‘‘ rendered extremely 


difficult.’’ 


Lighting-Torch Guide in Street-Lamps.—Glover, J. G., of Clerkenwell 
No. 8235; May 3, 1900. 

This invention consists in providing a street or like gas-lamp with a 
guide, so arranged and situated within the lamp-body that a lighting- 
torch, on being inserted and engaging the guide, can be conducted to 
the proper position for lighting. With this object in view, between the 
torch-entrance of the lamp and apart at the top or upper portion, there 
is fixed a curved or other guide, so that the torch-head will be com- 
pelled to travel along the guide the necessary distance for bringing the 
torch-flame in proximity to the uprising gas for lighting purposes—the 





torch being returned down the guide, or as usual. This invention is 
specially applicable for torches having hinged heads (which are canted 
when in the lamps for lighting the gas, where incandescent gas-mantles 
are employed), as by the lamplighter inserting his torch into the lamp 
properly the guide will effect the canting of the head. 

The left-hand illustration shows an elevation of station or refuge lamp 
with the door open. The guide here is formed of wire. The other 
illustration (a right-angled view) shows the torch being removed. 


Fluid-Meters.—Roberts, H., of Ipswich. No. 8381 ; May 7, 1goo. 
The patentee points out that his invention relates more particularly to 
the ‘‘ Deacon’’ type of fluid-meters; and it has for its chief object to 
enable such meters to be more readily installed on pipes of varying 
sizes. For example, an 8-inch meter could be adapted for service upon 
mains less than 8-inch, by using a standard size of flange for the inlet 
and outlet passages of the meter-body, with different sizes of socket- 
joints—say, A 3-inch, B 4-inch, C 5-inch,and D6-inch. Each of these 
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socket-joints would possess a standard size of flange E corresponding 
with the standard flanges F of the meter body, 
A further improvement consists in arranging a pressure-gauge G (in 
lieu of the recording mechanism of the meter) on a closing plate or 
blank flange H, adapted to be attached to the upper flange I of the 
meter-body. With a standard size of blank flange H to correspond 
with the flange I, a 3, 4, 5, or 6 inch pressure-gauge could be fitted. 


Street-Lanterns for Incandescent Lighting.—Sugg, W. T., of West- 
minster. No. 14,692; Aug. 16, 1900. 


This invention consists in adapting to lanterns of street-lamps an 
appliance which, while providing a free opening for a lighting-torch, 
without permitting the entrance of gusts of air, will be automatically 
closed on withdrawing the torch. It consists of a cradle to receive 4 
rolling-valve, having at one end an opening to permit of the entrance 
of a torch; the opening being automatically closed by the rolling- 
valve when the torch is withdrawn. ; 

Fig. 1 (p. 949) is a side elevation of a lantern, with the invention 
applied to it and the tilting-torch shown in operation. Fig. 215 an 
elevation and plan of the lantern, showing the appliance placed in the 
bottom. ere 

In the lantern-bottom is an appliance C, having an inclin 
portion D longitudinally thereof, which is intended to form 


ed recessed 
a cradle to 
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receive a rolling (say, a ball) valve E. At the lower end of the recess 
an opening is formed of a size sufficient to admit a lighting-torch, and 
the outer edge of which is flared to serve as a guide todirect the torch 
through the opening. The normal position of the valve E is seatec in 
the opening ; but when the torch is inserted, the valve is pushed to one 























side in the cradle, as indicated by dotted lines in fig. 2. To prevent 
the valve being thrown out of the cradle when inserting the torch, a 
bar or wire F is so arranged that the valve is free to rise out of the 
opening and run into the cradle, but cannot be pushed out of it. The 
bar also serves as a stop to prevent the torch-stick approaching too 
closely to the mantle. 


—— 


Preventing Fluctuation of Gas-Flames Supplied from Gas-Engine 
Mains.—Schrotz, C., of Kéln-Deutz,Germany. No.g21; Jan. 14, 
I1gOT. 

This device consists of a check-valve introduced into the gas-engine 
main and capable of adjustment from outside ; and preferably the valve 
is ina chamber which forms an enlargement of the main and serves as 
a reservoir. 

In the chamber A is a pipe-socket B, forming a continuation of the 
gas supply-pipe, and cut off obliquely at its end, which is closed by a 
light flap-valve C. The spring D presses this valve on its seat—the 
degree of pressure being regulated by the screw E. When the motor 
takes in gas, there is first a diminution of pressure in the chamber A 
before the valve C opens. The spring is so adjusted that ai first the 
valve opens only a little, and is further pressed open by the impact of 
the gas when the gas-column in B has attained a certain acceleration. 


























When the gas-valveof the motor closes at the end of the suction stroke, 
the gas from the main continues to pass through the valve C for a short 
period, until the current comes to rest, owing to the rise of pressure in 
the chamber A. A back-pressure, such as formerly always occurred in 
§as-engine mains (causing the gas to flow back to some extent in the 
main), is in this way completely prevented, since the valve C closes at 
the very instant when the change of pressure occurs. 

The chamber A is not necessary, provided a sufficiently long piece of 
the main intervenes between the check-valve and the motor, or if an 
inelastic or elastic vessel forms part of this piece of the main. 
ke The advantage claimed for the inclined position of the valve is that 

vibration is avoided ; for this readily ensues owing to eddying of the 


current when the valve is at right angles to the direction of flow of the 
gas,’’ 


Enriching Coal Gas.—Imray, O. ; acommunication from J. R. M‘Lean, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. No. 2469; Feb. 5, 1901. 
h This invention (relating to a process for enriching coal gas with oil) 
as for its main object ‘‘ to ensure thorough and complete vaporization 
of oil, and its transformation into a fixed gas, within a retort, so that it 
“4 4 combine with, and enrich, the gas in the retort.’’ This is effected 
es ae a circuitous, or to-and-fro, circulation of the oil within the 
ieee « bias in which the coal gas is distilled, and providing for expan- 
th 7e the oil into successively increasing areas, and then discharging 
© vaporized oil into the retort in the presence of the coal gas. 


Fig. 1 Shows the invention applied to one ofa bench ofretorts. Fig. 2 
itudinal section of a retort and part oftheapparatus. Fig. 3 is 


isa long 








a transverse section of the retort. Fig. 4 is a perspective view of the 
internal pipe. 

In one of the retorts is placed a wrought-iron cylinder A, closed at 
one end by a cap screwed on it. It is supported within the retort by 
pieces of fire-brick placed under it, with its closed end toward the front 
of the retort. The cap has a central hole, through which passes a 
relatively small pipe B, which extends nearly to the open end of the 
cylinder, and is then bent back so that its open end is somewhat be- 
hind the cap. The pipe is connected to another which leads through 










































































the head of the retort. This pipe is connected toa pipe C, terminating 
in a funnel, under which is a U-bend forming a seal. Leading from 
the tank D is a pipe having a U-bend seal, and its outer end immedi- 
ately above the funnel, and provided witha regulating-cock. The pipe 
has also preferably a second cock for shutting off the supply of oil. The 
tank is charged with a hydrocarbon oil, preferably benzine. 

The operation is as follows: The retorts, including the retort to which 
the special arrangement here referred to is applied, being charged with 
coal, the cocks are opened to permit the flow of oil from the tank into 
the funnel, whence it passes into the pipe B within the cylinder. Before 
it can pass from the pipe, the oil has to travel to near the rear of the 
cylinder, and thence back to near its front. Escaping into the cylinder 
near the front end, it has again to pass to the rear end of the cylinder, 
whence it enters the retort at its rear end. The oil or vapour has 
to travel again to the front of the retort before passing up the stand-pipe 
to the hydraulic main. Thus, from the time the oil enters the pipe B, 
it must traverse the greater portion of the length of the retort four 
times before it can escape from it. = 

To merely ensure a traverse of the oil to-and-fro in the retort, as 
described, and as might be done by providing a pipe with two or more 
return bends and dispensing with the cylinder A, would not, says the 
patentee, of itself induce that high degree of vaporization necessary to 
thoroughly convert the oil into a fixed gas. But, owing to the con- 
struction adopted, three separate expansions of the oil occur, each 
greater than the preceding. Thus, in its passage through the pipe B, 
the oil is partially vaporized, and slightly expands ; but owing to the 
relatively small size of the pipe, it is held in a more or less condensed 
state. On passing from the pipe, the partially vaporized oil expands 
into the larger area of the cylinder A; and there a partial separation 
occurs of the more completely vaporized oil from the heavy hydro- 
carbon vapours and liquid hydrocarbon—the former rising and the 
latter sinking. Thus the unvaporized oil can not only be more readily 
affected by the pervading heat of the retort, but by contact with the 
heated side of the cylinder it is highly heated and vaporized. Finally, 
from the cylinder A the now completely vaporized oil expands into the 
larger area of the retort, where it combines with the gas, and must 
traverse the whole length of the retort before it can escape from it. 

By providing for the expansion of the oil as it is vaporized, and at 
the same time causing its to-and-fro circulation through the retort, all 
conditions favourable for the transition of the oil from a liquid toa 
gaseous state are said to be provided, as the free expansion of the 
vaporized oil prevents any tendency to condensation, and the circula- 
tion of the oil described under the influence of the intense heat of the 
retort ensures its complete vaporization. By combining the vaporized 
oil, or oil gas, with the coal gas in the retort, under the influence of the 
great heat, the permanency of its quality as a fixed gas is further 
ensured. Moreover, by causing the circuitous circulation and series of 
expansions of the oil within the retort before discharging the vaporized 
oil in it, the oil gas is brought to the same high temperature as the coal 
gas in the retort before it is admitted to the presence of the latter gas; 
and the combination of the two gases is thus greatly facilitated. ‘ This 
is due to the fact that the to-and-fro circulation compels the vaporized 
oil to remain in the retort a sufficient time for this purpose ; while, by 
providing for the successive expansions of the oil vapour, it is rapidly 
changed into the gaseous state, and is affected by the heat of the retort 
to the same extent as the coal gas distilled in it. 

The oil gas produced in the special retort is mixed, not only with the 
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coal gas in that retort, but also, in the hydraulic main, with the coal 
gas produced in the other retorts. In practice, itis found that oil sup- 
plied as described to one retort of a bench containing six retorts is 
sufficient to enrich the gas produced in all of them. It is also stated 
that 2 gallons of oil, as a maximum amount, is sufficient to enrich 1000 
cubic feet of gas. 

In order to provide for the cleaning out of the pipe B from time to 
time, steam may be forced through it. 
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Mr. Broomhall’s Export Statistics. 


Sir,—In your interesting comment in yesterday’s ‘‘ JOURNAL ”’ 
(p. 867) upon my letter on the subject of the Briton and his commercial 
rivals, you do me an injustice ; and, as I feel it is unintentional, I am 
sure you will grant me a little space in which to explain that I certainly 
did not wish to concealanything by omitting to give the details of each 
of the 21 years under review. But as the fact which Iconsidered worth 
while laying before your readers was well brought out in the condensed 
form, and as your space is valuable, I thought it sufficient to give the 
statistics abbreviated, and not as I published them originally in my own 
paper, ‘‘ The Corn Trade News.’’ I nowsend you the details for each of 
the 21 years, and would ask you to say whether you think it possible 
the German or the American could get as much satisfaction out of their 
perusal as a Briton. 


I notice that you exclude our re-exports in stating our total exports, © 


although this is a valuable part of our trade in Liverpool and other 
great ports, besides providing two freights for our shipowners; and 
you also exclude the value of new ships built for foreigners—another 
valuable asset. In my figures are included the gross exports of all 
three countries. 

Your illustration of adding {200,c00,000 of our trade to China is 
hardly admissible, I think ; for our trade is not decreasing but increas- 
ing, either considered in globo or per capita. The increase of our trade 
is clearly apparent when measured by its bulk, which is the only 
scientific method. Price is a shifting standpoint from which to review 
the question. If prices were as high now as in the early part of the 
period under review, the fer capita rate for each country would be 
approximately as follows :— 3 


U.K. Germany. U.S.A. 
£12 3s. od. £6 6s. 3d. £5 5s. 4d. 


The rise since 1880 is £3 18s. 3d. for the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 3d. 
for Germany, and /1 15s. 1od. for America. 
Surely you will admit that so long as the individual is thriving the 
State cannot be unprosperous. Gro. J. S. BROOMHALL. 
Liverpool, April 3, Igor. 
[Reference is made to this letter in our Editorial columns to-day.— 
Ep. J.G.L.} 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE COMMITTEE ROOMS. 





Chairmen of Parliamentary Committees, like tie 
rest of humanity, have their little weakne:s >; 
Mr. Harwood, whose Committee disposed of a whole string of Gas ]}i||s 
within a short week's sitting, has his. During the consideration of 
these Bills, he revealed (like the Earl of Camperdown in past sessiviis) 


quite a fatherly tenderness for the interests of the gas consumers. |*ar 
be it from us to despise or ridicule such a trait in a Chairman of a Com- 
mittee—if not carried to excess. Mr. Harwood, however, pushed his 
solicitude a little further than was necessary in the case of the Peters. 
field Bill during the consideration of clauses. He was anxious that the 
exact relation of the permissible reserve fund to capital should he 
expressly stated in black and white in the Company’s Bill, for the pro- 
tection of the consumers. After a great deal of talk between the 
Chairman and Counsel present, and after consultation with two 
authorities of the House, the Chairman obtained his own way, and was 
satisfied. Words were inserted in the Bill limiting the reserve fund to 
one-tenth of the capital. But without those words the Company could 
not have exceeded that proportion, seeing that they incorporated in the 
sill the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, clause 31 of which provides : 
‘‘If no sum be prescribed [in the Special Act] a sum equal to one- 
tenth of the nominal capital of the undertaking shall form 
the reserve fund.’’ A sum was not ‘‘prescribed’’ in the Petersfield 
Bill; and therefore the foregoing clause governed the matter. This 
being so, the inclusion of the words referred to is superfluous, and the 
consumers (whose interests the Chairman was over-anxious to serve) 
will not be a penny the better for them. 


Chairmen’s Foibles. 


Writing of limitations in the foregoing paragraph 

Purchase Clauses. reminds us that there is one Eieslase coe 
would not require a great exercise of the mind to discover others) in 
which a limitation could well be applied At the best purchase clauses 
are detestable things to gas companies; but in justice to them there 


‘ought to be, in allowing these clauses, some uniformity practised as to 


the length of time the option of proceeding for purchase powers may 
run. Within the past fortnight, purchase clauses have been inserted 
in two Bills—in the Petersfield Bill a one-year purchase clause was 
agreed upon ; while, in the Omagh Gas Bill, Lord Newton's Committee 
gave a clause extending over three years. Then, in connection with 
the Colwyn Bay Purchase Bill, it transpired that a five-year purchase 
clause was inserted in the Company’s Act of 1896; but in this case this 
inordinately long period may have been arranged between the parties. 
But taking the Omagh case, and the three-year clause, is it fair that, 
for at any rate two years out of three, the Company should be kept in 
suspense as to what is to be their fate ? We ne | emphatically that it is 
not. The advantage is all on the side of the Local Authority, looked 
at from any point of view ; and they could, if they were so minded, use 
the purchase-clause .as a weapon wherewith to harass the Company. 
We do not say the Omagh District Council would be guilty of such an 
execrable proceeding ; but there are authorities who would not hesi- 
tate to make good use of such a clause over that long period. On the other 
hand, an excessively timed clause (if not put into force early) cannot 
conduce to the well-being of an undertaking, nor to the improvement 
of the investors’ holdings. A Local Authority at the time they ask for 
a purchase clause must know whether or not they desire to possess the 
undertaking ; and therefore a one-year clause, if conceded at all, should 
satisfy them. Anything beyond that appears unreasonable. 


T W Board The Tees Water Board have now under construc- 
-_ ae 0are tion what is known as the Grassmoor reservoir. 

. When it is completed, they will have a total supply 

of 194,568,000 gallons of water; and by that time the consumption in 
their district—including Middlesbrough, Stockton, and Thornaby— 
will be, it is estimated, 100,000,000 gallons, so that they will have a 
margin of 94,568,000 gallons. In order to enable them to dispose of 
this margin to neighbours requiring water, the Board promoted a Bill 
this session ; and it came before Mr. Schwann’s Committee on the 26th 
ult.—the discussion extending over the remainder of the week. There 
was a large opposition, consisting of the Darlington Corporation, the 
Redcar District Council, authorities having power over the River Tees, 
and riparian owners. Objection was raised to water being’ taken out 
of the district, and to supplies being given in other areas. It was also 
feared that the various interests connected with the river, and the river 
itself, would be injuriously affected. But the trend of the promoters 
evidence went to prove that they had no intention of increasing the 
quantity of water that they had power to abstract from the river, and 
that the fears of the opponents in other respects were groundless. In 
the result the preamble of the Bill was declared proved; but, in the 
case of Redcar (there being an existing arrangement with a firm there), 
the Committee stated that they could not make an exception in the Bill 
by which the promoters could be authorized to supply water without 
the consent of the District Council, but it was understood distinctly that 
this consent was not to be unreasonably withheld. To meet other 
objectors, the promoters submitted a clause limiting the supply — 
may be sold to outside districts ; and this was accepted. The clear anc 
decisive evidence of the General Manager of the Board (Mr. D. D. 
Wilson) had no doubt much to do with the success of the application. 
The Tees Conservancy Commission have decided to oppose the Bill in 
the Lords; but it is feared that they will only be throwing good money 
after bad. 


Considerable interest, from the property owner s 

Property Owners point of view, attaches to a new Standing Order 
and Underground relating to Private Bills which has been adopted 
Water. by the House of Commons. During a a 


debate Colonel Kenyon Slaney complained of being entirely w! oI 
remedy, notwithstanding that he had been put to an expense of — 
thousand pounds owing to the abstraction of underground waner ze 
his property by the Wolverhampton Corporation. By the new aiaaii 
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any owner or occupier of land, or any conservancy or other authority 
charged with the control of water, will be given a locus standi before a 
Committee of the Lower Chamber. Thus they will, at any rate, be 
able to show cause why they should be given protection against injury 
under any scheme which might deprive their property of underground 
water. 
After the disposal of the Derwent Valley Water 
Bye se me Bill on Friday, March 29, Colonel Welby's Com- 
. mittee proceeded to the consideration of the Ilke- 
ston and Heanor Water Bill. It occupied their attention until they rose 
for the Easter recesson Tuesday. Many interests are being represented 
in opposition ; and atthe present stage the position of the various parties 
appears a little complicated, and cannot yet be clearly defined in a 
concise paragraph. The Committee will assemble again on the 18th 
inst.; and when they have pronounced judgment, the proceedings shall 
be referred toat greater length. Someother Committees will commence 
operations on the 23rd inst. 


| 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The following further progress was made with Bills down to the rising 
of the House last Tuesday for the Easter recess :— 


Bills reported, with amendments: Colwyn Bay and Colwyn Urban 
District Gas Bill, Leatherhead Gas Bill, Petersfield and Selsey 
Gas Bill. 

A petition was presented by Messrs. A.& W. Beveridge, for leave to 
deposit a petition for the Winsford Urban District Gas Bill. 

The returns in regard to electric light undertakings, which, as men- 
tioned last week, were to be moved for by Mr. Bartley, have been 
ordered. The returns relating to companies will consist of particulars 
for the year 1899, tabulated under sixteen headings as follows: (1) 
Name. (2) Act of Parliament or Provisional Order. (3) Area of 
supply. (4) Total capital authorized at end of year. (5) Total capital 
called up at end of year. (6) Total borrowing powers. (7) Total loan 
capital borrowed at end of year. (8) Total capital expended at end of 
year. (9) Receipts during the year for (a) public lighting and (b) sale of 
energy, &c. (10) Expenditure on maintenance during year. (11) Re- 
serve fund (a) provided during the year, with interest, and ()) total at 
end of year. (12) Depreciation fund, do. (13) Net profit or loss for 
the year. (14) Price per Board of Trade unit authorized and charged. 
(15) Amount of energy, in units, generated and sold. (16) Dividend 
on-ordinary shares during year. The returns relating to local authori- 
ties will furnish similar particulars for the above-named period, tabulated 
under fourteen headings. Nos. 1 to 3are the sameas for the Companies. 
In column 4 will be set forth the amount of loans authorized, borrowed, 
and repaid ; in colomn 5, the total capital expended at the end of the year. 
Nos. 6 and 7 are similar to Nos. g and to in the Companies’ returns ; 
No. 8 will show the gross profit or loss before providing for interest and 
sinking fund, &c.; Nos. gand 10, the sinking and reserve funds set apart 
during the year, with the totals at the close; No. 11, the net profit or 
loss after making this provision; No. 12, the percentage of net profit or 
loss upon the total capital expenditure; and Nos. 13 and 14 will be 
similar to Nos. 14 and 15 in the Companies’ returns. 

On the following day, on the motion of the President of the Board of 
Trade, the usual returns relating to the gas undertakings of the United 
Kingdom were formally ordered. They may be expected towards the 
close of the present, or early next year. 

The return ordered on the 18th of February, on the motion of Mr. 
D. A. Thomas, relative to the exports of coal, &c., was presented on 
Tuesday, and will be issued as a printed paper in due course. 

The following new Standing Order (No. 134p), relative to petitions 
against River Conservancy Bills, was sanctioned before the rising of the 
House: ‘‘ Where any owner, lessee, or occupier, or where any Conser- 
vancy or other authority charged with the control of river or other 
waters, petitions against a Bill alleging that under its provisions any 
water or water supply of which. they may legally avail themselves will 
be diminished or injuriously affected, it shall be competent to the Refe- 
rees on Private Bills, if they think fit, to admit the petitioners to be heard 
against the Bill or any part thereof.’’ 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 





Monday, April 1. 
(Before Mr. Harwoop, Chairman, Mr. Royps, the MASTER OF ELIBANK, 
and Mr, ALLHUSEN.) 


PETERSFIELD AND SELSEY GAS BILL. 


The parties attended to-day before the Committee to submit clauses 
carrying out the agreement which had been come to when the Com- 
mittee last sat. 


_Mr. BaLFour Browne, K.C., Mr. WEDDERBURN, K.C., and Mr. 
I’. N. KEEN appeared for the promoters; Mr. C. C. HUTCHINSON re- 
presented the Petersfield Urban District Council. 

_The CuarrMAN, on clause 10 being reached, said that, unless the 
Committee heard some good reason to the contrary, they must insist 
on the reserve fund being limited. The insurance fund was limited to 
one-twentieth of the paid-up capital; and in another case—that of 
Gravesend—the Committee had limited the reserve to one-tenth of the 
paid-up capital. Here the reserve fund was not limited. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN replied that in the Gravesend case the circum- 
stances were somewhat different. There the Company was an old one 
asking for additional capital; and the question was raised by the 
Corporation, which was not the case here. Here the model clause had 
been adopted ; and the reserve would be formed out of money which 
otherwise the Company could divide. Consequently, there ought to 


be no limit, because the Company had the choice simply of dividing 
their money or putting it to reserve. 

Uhe CHAIRMAN suggested that the Company might keep up the price 
of gas if they were able to put money to an unlimited extent to the reserve 


| 
| 
| 








fund. The Committee wanted the Company to have some inducement 
to reduce the price. If the Company were under the sliding-scale, it 
might be to their advantage to pile up the reserve fund, because, if 
taken over by the local authority, they would be paid by that authority 
for the reserve fund in hard cash. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN said the Company had adopted the model clause. 
What the Committee were suggesting would apply to every Bill which 
came before them, and to every. unopposed Bill. It would be a very 
large order to introduce a matter of general policy to that extent— 
especially where they were not asked to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN said the Committee were not asked. That was the 
point. There was no petitioner against the Bill representing the inter- 
ests of the public. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN Said the Company had power to goon, he thought, 
for another twelve years. If at the end of that period they were to 
come to Parliament for fresh capital to develop the undertaking, then 
would be the proper time for this question to be raised, and for Parlia- 
ment to say, possibly; ‘‘ Looking to your past history, you ought not 
to have a reserve fund, evento such an extent asnow.’’ But when, as 
was at present the case, a new Company were starting, it was sufficient 
to act under the model clause and in accordance with the universal 
practice. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the Committee could not quite see 
that this was a new Company. It was only the amalgamation of two 
Companies. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN said they were starting with fresh capital and 
fresh personnel. 

The CuairMAN did not see that the difference between this and the 
Gravesend case should cause them to wait for twelve years, as Counsel 
suggested. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN pointed out that Gravesend was quite a different 
case. In that instance, there had never been a reserve fund. Under 
a very special agreement, the Gravesend Company had one fund for 
both insurance and reserve. Then they came to vary the agreement, 
and asked to have separate funds—one for insurance and one for 
reserve. The Local Authority argued that they were seeking to put 
by a good deal more than they would have been able to do under the 
old arrangement ; and that therefore there ought to bea limit, in order 
to make the two funds about equal to the old one. The clause now 
proposed was the model clause, which always passed the authorities of 
both Houses; and in the absence of special circumstances, there was 
no reason to vary it. Against this the Committee, he understood, 
urged that something different was done in the Gravesend Bill. His 
answer to this was that in that case there was a special agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN thought the Committee did not wish, in a small case 
like this, to make a startling departure. He added that some corpora- 
tions, having no limit, made a great dealtoomuch profit. They ought 
to be tied. | 

Mr. WEDDERBURN said such cases would possibly be dealt with by 
the Committee on Municipal Trading. 

The CHAIRMAN eventually said he would consult with the authorities 
before passing the clause. Dealing with another clause, he said 4s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet was fixed as the standard price. As this regrlated 
the dividend, it seemed important to know how it was arrived at. 

Mr. Hutcuinson: I think I fixed it at 4s. 6d., and the promoters 
agreed. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN : 
It is not correct tosay the gas consumer has not been represented. 
has been, by his representative body. 

The CHaiRMAN: As to the reserve fund ? 

Mr. Hvutcuinson said he had not the slightest objection to the reserve 
fund provision. He did not think he could have, because it was the 
model clause. A certain amount of profit having been earned, the 
1847 Act said they should not pay more than to per cent., but that, as 
to the rest of the profits above to per cent., the company might put as 
much as they liked to reserve until they had accumulated one-tenth 
part of the capital. Therefore there was nothing to preventa gas com- 
pany paying a high dividend, and putting a large amount to reserve, 
which otherwise would have had to go to reduce the price of gas. But 
when the sliding-scale came in, Parliament said that, before the divi- 
dends were paid and reduction made in the price of gas, an insurance 
fund might be provided. This was, however, limited to one-twentieth 
of the capital ; and when it had reached the limit, the interest was to 
be carried to the fund available to reduce the price of gas, and the 
price of gas reduced as if the money had been profit on manufacture. 
With regard to the reserve, Parliament said the money to be placed 
in that fund was to be the company’s own money, and not that which 
would otherwise go to reduce the price of gas. This was a matter of 
domestic arrangement ; the companies could pay away in dividends 
as much as they liked, and put to reserve as much as they liked. One 
thing would correct the other. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the small reduction in price which was 
necessary under the sliding-scale did not give sufficient compensation 
to the public. 

Mr. Hutcuinson said the reduction in the price of gas was not upon 
the dividend actually paid, but upon the dividend payable—that was to 
say, upon the actual dividend paid, f/us the amount placed to reserve. 
So that the consumer had the benefit of the reduction in price, whether 
the money went into the pockets of the shareholders or into the reserve 
fund. 

The CHAIRMAN: But it is not at all clear that he gets as much reduc- 
tion as he should. He does get a proportionate reduction, and, as you 
say, on the total sum payable ; but it does not at all follow that that is 
an equivalent thing to the gas consumer. He might get a smaller re- 
duction. It would be necessary to work it out to ascertain. It might 
be a large sum to the reserve, and only a small sum in reduction of the 
price of gas. 

Mr. HutTcHINSON : Suppose a company earn 11 per cent. after the 
insurance fund and everything else has been deducted. Suppose the 
total sum payable is 11 per cent., and they only distributed 10 per cent. 
and put 1 per cent. to reserve. It would not make a bit of difference. 
The reduction in the price of gas would not be upon the 1o but upon 
the 11 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN : Let us take it in thousands. 


Yes; and it is the same with the reserve fund. 
He 


Supposing £11,000 
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were divisible, and the company divided {10,000 among their 
shareholders, and put {1000 to reserve. You say that the consumer 
would get a reduction in price in proportion to the {11,o00. That is 
quite clear. But it does not follow that the reduction would amount to 
the same as if the {1000 had been applied in lowering the price of gas. 
The consumer does not get a reduction equivalent to the amount over 
Io per cent. 

Mr. HutTcuHInson said that for every penny the Company increased 
or reduced the price of gas on the 1o per cent. capital, the dividend 
could be increased or reduced by 5s. per cent., and on the 7 per cent. 
capital, by 3s. 6d. per cent. These were the figures Parliament fixed ; 
and he had never known them departed from. 

The CuarrMAN asked if Mr. Hutchinson agreed with Mr. Wedderburn 
that there was no instance where a reserve fund had been limited in the 
case of a sliding-scale company. 

Mr. HutcuHinson said until the Gravesend Bill, which the present 
Committee had dealt with, he never heard of such a case. 

The CHAIRMAN, at this point, left the room to consult with the 
authorities of the House. On returning, he said he had seen Sir 
Chandos Leigh, the Speaker’s Counsel, and Mr. Bonham-Carter, the 
Official Referee, who agreed with him in believing that there ought to 
be some limitation of the reserve fund, and were very much surprised 
to find there was no such limitation in the model clause. Then, how- 
ever, they came to the fact that this very limitation was included in 
the Bill, because clause 31 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, pro- 
vided :— 

If the clear profits of the undertakers in any year amount to a larger sum 
than is sufficient, after making up the deficiency in the dividends of any 
previous year as aforesaid, to make a dividend at the prescribed rate, the 
excess beyond the sum necessary for such purpose shall from time to time 
be invested in Government or other securities ; and the dividends and in- 
terest arising from such securities shall also be invested in the same or like 
securities, in order that the same may accumulate at compound interest 
until the fund so formed amounts to the prescribed sum, or, if no sum be 
prescribed, a sum equal to one-tenth of the nominal capital of the under- 
takers, which sum shall form a reserved fund to answer any deficiency which 
may at any time happen in the amount of divisible profits, or to meet any 
extraordinary claim or demand which may at any time arise against the 
undertakers ; and if such fund be at any time reduced, it may thereafter be 
again restored to the said sum, and so from time to time as often as such 
reduction shall happen. 

So the very limitation the Committee were desiring to insert was in. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN asked whether, in that case, the Committee were 
satisfied with the clause as it now stood. 

The CuHairMAN, after referring to the Bill, said it incorporated the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847; and therefore the limitation seemed to 
be provided for. The Committee desired to insert some provision of 
this kind. If Counsel thought it was not inserted by the incorporation 
of the 1847 Act, the Committee would put it in directly. 

Mr. Baker, the Parliamentary Agent for the Bill, said it seemed to 
him that it was included by the incorporation of the Act of 1847; but 
if the Committee desired to have it specially enacted, this could be done 
by inserting in the insurance clause such words as, ‘‘ until such fund 
shall amount to not more than one-tenth of the capital.’’ 

Mr. WeEppDERBURN: If the Parliamentary Agent says he does not 
object toit going in, there is an end toall argument. If it goes in now, 
and the authorities of the House are quite clear that the words are sur- 
plusage, they will strike them out. They will show what the view of 
the Committee was. 

The provision was then inserted in the Bill. 

The CHAIRMAN next asked Mr. Hutchinson why he had consented not 
to have the auction clauses. 

Mr. Hurtcuinson replied that, so far as he could see, the auction 
clauses would not be of very much benefit to the Local Authority in the 


first instance. 
The CHAIRMAN said there would be the usual benefit arising from the 


premiums. 

Mr. HutcHINson agreed. He explained, however, that, as the Com- 
mittee knew, the promoters had offered, instead of raising the whole of 
the £30,000 of capital at one rate of interest, to issue £20,000 at Io per 
cent. and {10,000 at 7 per cent. He told them this was not enough ; 
and they agreed to issue £16,000 at 10 per cent. and £14,000 at 7 per 
cent. So that he, as representing the Local Authority, obtained the 
issue of another £4000 at 3 per cent. lower rate of interest. 

The CHAIRMAN said the arrangement was the result of a deal. 

The remainder of the clauses were then gone through and adjusted ; 
and the Bill, as amended, was ordered to be reported to the House. 


i — 
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The Wandsworth Fire.—The fire at the works of the Wandsworth 
and Putney -Gas Company on Monday morning last week, to which 
brief reference was made in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ on the foilowing day, broke 
out on the first floor of the sulphate-house, and was accompanied by an 
explosion. Two men were in the building at the time—one, named 
French, being on the frst, and the other, named Fisher, on the second 
floor. On seeing the flames, French managed to escape by breaking a 
window, and he gave the alarm to his comrade; but the latter was 
unfortunately unable to follow his example. A gallant effort made by 
a workman named Goodwin to rescue him by means of a ladder proved 
ineffectual ; and the poor fellow lost his life. A carman attending a 
coke-van in the yard was so badly burnt that he had to be sent to the 
hospital, and the horse was killed. The Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
under Commander Wells, set steamers and hydrants to work, and also 
made use of two river floats; and the fire was completely subdued 
soon after mid-day. The official report is as follows: ‘‘ Called at 
10.25 a.m. to North Street, Wandsworth, S.W., to the premises of 
the Wandsworth and Putney Gaslight and Coke Company. Cause of 
fire unknown ; insurance unknown ; damage—a building of two floors, 
about 50 feet by 30 feet in dimensions (used as a sulphate of ammonia 
works) and the contents burnt out and the roof off ; a building of two 
floors, about 60 feet by 40 feet in dimensions (used as engine and boiler 
house), side front scorched and window-glass broken anda van in yard 
severely damaged by fire. Robert Fisher, aged 26 years, burnt to 
death ; Frederick Chevers, aged 28 years, severely burnt on the head, 
face, and hands; and taken to a hospital, and a horse burnt to death.’’ 
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The Ordinary Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. W. G. Brapsuaw in the chair 

The Secretary (Mr. H. D. Ellis) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN said before he proceeded to the business, he desired 
to allude, with sincere sorrow, to the fact that, in October last, death 
deprived the Company of their late Chairman—Mr. John Blacket 
Gill ; and with the proprietors’ permission, he would move the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

Resolved that the proprietors of the Commercial Gas Company this day 

assembled desire to record their deep sense of the loss which they have 
sustained through the death of John Blacket Gill, Esq., who was a Director 
of the Company for a period exceeding 27 years, for ten years of which he 
was their Chairman. They also desire to express their appreciation of the 
ability which he displayed in the conduct of the Company’s business, and 
the courtesy and impartiality with which he presided over their general 
meetings. They further wish to offer to his widow and family their sincere 
sympathy in their bereavement. 
This resolution, he said, was in no sense of the term a formal one. 
Twenty-seven years wasa very large portion ofany man’s life ; and it was 
no exaggeration to say that for that long period Mr. Gill devoted him- 
self to the interests of the Company. He became their Chairman in 
1890, at one of the most difficult times in the history of gas companies, 
when the price of coal had risen to nearly 11s. aton, and when there was 
serious unrest among their workpeople, culminating in the memorable 
strike at the works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The 
years, too, which had since elapsed had been by no means free from 
care and anxiety; and it was the calm judgment, the sound and 
vigorous common sense, and the ability of the late Chairman which had 
contributed in no slight degree to the success with which the Company 
had met and surmounted these difficulties. As a colleague, Mr. Gill 
had endeared himself to the Directors by his never-failing courtesy and 
consideration. .As a man of business, he was clear-headed and firm, 
but yet was always willing to give the fullest weight to the opinions of 
others. As the Chairman, he won the confidence and esteem of all by 
the candour and ability with which he dealt with the affairs of the Com- 
pany. Death had deprived them of a courteous gentleman, an able 
man of business, and a friend who had won and kept their confidence and 
affection. It only remained for them to pay such a tribute to his 
memory as lay in their power, and to express their sympathy with 
those who were left to mourn his loss. To this end, he begged to move 
the resolution he had read. 

Mr. WALTER HUNTER seconded the motion, which was carried by 
the proprietors silently rising. : 

The report and accounts (of which the principal parts appeared in 
the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ last week) having been taken as read, 

The CHAIRMAN moved their adoption. In doing so, he said he 
regretted that the first time he was called upon to occupy his present 
position he had to bring before the proprietors a report which recom- 
mended the payment of a reduced dividend, and accounts which 
revealed that the dividend had not been earned; and yet he thought 
he should have no difficulty before he sat down in showing that this 
diminution of profit was due to a temporary cause which was already 
passing away, and that the business of the Company was in a thoroughly 
satisfactory condition. When they met in October last, they had to 
deal with the accounts to June 30; and it would be recollected that 
their Chairman told them that, while the coal] used during the first por- 
tion of that half year, cost them only 8s. per ton, the coal used during 
the second part of the half year cost themno less than 16s. a ton. But 
it must be borne in mind that the first three months, being winter 
months, their consumption amounted to almost two-thirds of the whole 
consumption of the half year. Therefore, in that half year, they had 
only to pay for one-third of the coal at the higher price. But through- 
out the whole of the six months ending December, coal was costing 
them the higher price—that was, in fact, a higher price than they had 
had to pay for almost thirty years. When he told the proprietors that 
coal cost them roo per cent. more as compared with the corresponding 
half of 1899, while the residuals only returned £839 more, or less than 
2 per cent., they would see at a glance why it was the accounts did not 
present a better result. Asthe public Press and the admirable speeches 
of the Chairmen of the other two Metropolitan Gas Companies had 
dealt so fully with the disastrous results of the high price which the 
coalowners exacted for their coal this time last year, he would not labour 
the point, nor did he think any useful result would accrue if he were to dis- 
cuss the reasons which led to this higher price. It was sufficient for him to 
tell the proprietors that their coal and oil cost in the six months ¥ 130,444, 


-against £86,953 in the corresponding period of 1899, which was an 


increase in that item alone of no less than £43,491. This was the main 
feature of the accounts. There were other circumstances, however, 
which tended to make the result worse than it otherwise would have 
been. It was unfortunately the case when the demand for coal was 
great, and the price was high, the collieries were tempted to supply an 
inferior article; and their Engineer (Mr. H. E. Jones) reported to 
them that coal had been lost during the half year now under review 
owing to spontaneous combustion caused by the admixture of sul- 
phurous matter, and that a much larger proportion of incombustible 
material had led to a smaller make of gas per ton of coal to the extent 
of nearly 300 cubic feet per ton, or 3 per cent. Even their able En- 
gineer could not make gas out of brickbats, stones, and other rubbish. 
Then, again, the proprietors would recollect the high temperature that 
prevailed before Christmas—in fact, the weather was quite unlike the 
ordinary English winter; and this naturally contributed to ‘diminish 
the demand for gas. The net result of the half year was that, 
owing to the operation of the sliding-scale, their authorized dividend 
was reduced from 13? per cent. on the old stock and rof on tie 
new stock to 12} and 9} per cent. respectively ; but as it had been 
their practice—and he thought a wise practice—always to keep 10 
hand } per cent., they recommended to the proprietors on the present 
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occasion the payment of a dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. and 
g per cent. for the half year. He regretted to say their profit was 
not sufficient to pay this dividend by £10,340, which amount was 
equivalent to 2d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. Yet, in spite of this, he 
could see no reason to be dissatisfied with the position of the Company, 
nor to mistrust its future. The causes which had led to this diminu- 
tion of profit had already disappeared ; and they might, therefore, look 
forward to the future with confidence. Their property was as good as 
ever it was; and he was happy to say their business was as large. Of 
course, the Board expected that, owing to the high price of gas, the 
warmer weather, and partly too to the extended use of incandescent 
burners (which gave more light, but used less gas), the rate of increase 
to which they had been accustomed the last few years would not be 
maintained, and this had been the case. Thesale of gas in the past half 
year was about 3 per cent. less than in the corresponding half year ; and 
this compared witha diminution of 6 per cent. in the case of the Chartered 
Company, and a small increase in the ever-growing district of the 
South Metropolitan Company of about 14 per cent.; he thought the 
exact figure was 1°8 per cent. In spite of this temporary check to the 
increase in the sale of gas, he thought the proprietors would agree 
that the increase over the last few years had been decidedly satisfac- 
tory. Before 1888, the business of the Company was practically at a 
standstill, or, any way, it was advancing at a very slow rate indeed ; 
but for the five years ending December, 1893, the average annual 
increase amounted to 1:2 per cent. (which was very small). In the 
next five years, ending December, 1898, the average annual increase 
was 4 per cent. ; in 1899, it was 5 per cent. ; and in the first half year 
of 1990, it was 6 percent. Although the causes to which he had 
alluded had tended to stop this increase for the moment, the increase 
for the whole of 1900 had been above 24 per cent. This was a record 
which showed vitality in the Company, and a decided capacity for im- 
provement. And when it was remembered that their district was abso- 
lutely incapable of extension (being surrounded on all sides by other 
Companies), and that this increase was due to the larger use of gas for 
cooking and heating and motive power, and, last but not least, to 
the appearance of the small householder as a user of gas, he 
thought the proprietors would all agree with him that the record 
was decidedly encouraging. As they knew, compared with the 
other Metropolitan Gas Companies, their own Company had always 
been hampered by the poverty of their district. In his evidence before 
the Powers of Charge Committee of the House of Commons, Mr. Jones 
stated that, while the number of consumers per mile of main in the 
South Metropolitan district reached the large figure of 177, as compared 
with 156 in the case of the Chartered Company, the number for the 
Commercial Company was only tog. It was satisfactory to know that 
the coin meters (of which they had now some 13,400 fixed) had tended 
to improve this state of things, and had done away with the streets 
of small houses not using gas. Therefore he thought, with the growing 
demand for gas for all sorts of purposes other than lighting, although 
circumstances had been against them, and had caused the half year (as 
on many previous occasions) to show a slight diminution of profits, they 
had no reason to be discouraged ; but, on the contrary, they had every 
reason to maintain their confidencein the Company. Now, the increase 
in the price of gas which took place last year was the largest that had 
ever occurred since the institution of the sliding-scalein1875. The price 
they were then charging for gas was 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, since which 
time the charge had been reduced nine times, and raised three times 
—viz., in 1892 when it was successively increased from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 
and from 2s. 6d. to 2s. gd., and last year when it was raised from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. In their case, the sliding-scale was so adjusted that, when the 
price was reduced, the consumer benefited five times as much as the 
proprietors—that was, for every pound saved, the consumer took 
163. 8d. and the proprietors only 3s. 4d. There was no doubt at all 
that it was the intention of Parliament that, when the price of gas was 
raised, the consumer should bear five-sixths of the burden and the pro- 
prietors one-sixth ; but owing to the generosity of the proprietors, this 
had not been the case. In the lean years of 1890-2, instead of casting 
the whole share of their burden upon the consumers, the proprietors bore 
a large portion of it upon their own shoulders, and took nearly £70,000 
from the reserve. In the half year under review, the extra price of gas 
had cost the consumers £ 32,000 ; and the proprietors, besides giving up 14 
per cent. of their dividend (which was necessary by reason of the sliding- 
scale, and which was equivalent to £6900), were voluntarily giving up 
another } per cent. which was equal to {1000, and they were depleting 
the reserve fund to the extent of £10,340, which was equal to 2} per 
cent., or 2d. per tooo feet of gas. Therefore, they were sacrificing 
nearly £17,000, of which almost £12,000 was entirely voluntary. He 
did not think that even the most prejudiced partizan could possibly say, 
at any rate, with any show of truth, that the Company had used the 
powers conferred upon them by Parliament otherwise than in an ex- 
ceelingly generous and enlightened spirit. As a Board, he and his 
colleagues were imbued with the importance of selling the best possible 
article at the cheapest possible price. They did not for one moment 
forget what they owed to the proprietors; but he believed their best 
interests were promoted by a policy which tended to make them 
popular with their consumers, and so preserved and extended the busi- 
ee They had never raised the price unless circumstances had abso- 
sat y compelled ; and they had always seized the first opportunity of 
fducing it. This had been their policy in the past; it was their 
oe to-day; and it would be their policy in the future. This 
os SO, he was justified in Saying that the Company were deserving 
<M re generous treatment on the part of the various authorities 
z i. by Parliament to protect the interests of the 
eye hey had been received with suspicion when they should have 
ede ide ; and they had been harassed and worried by perambu- 
then on and other ingenious devices for extorting more from 
nl - Parliament demanded, when they should have been 
a ie wished he could get those who had to do with these 
ies be ria official way to recognize that it was the Company’s 
eaten 0 give satisfaction to those who bought the article they manu- 
rma yess that they might induce those who bought none to 
Tornine c and those who were small consumers to become larger ones. 
ey § next to the accounts, he said it would be seen that they had 
curing the half year 1291 million cubic feet of gas, which com- 





pared with 1300 millions in the corresponding period of 1899. This 
was a decrease of about g million cubic feet, or $ per cent. They had 
carbonized 3895 tons of coal less, and 175,000 gallons of oil more; the 
latter being due to the completion of the oil-gas plant at Stepney. 
Coal delivered into the works cost 20s, 6d.. per ton, against 13s. 34d., 
—an increase of no less than7s. 24d. perton. The sale of gas produced 
altogether £192,523, against £164,319, which was an increase of / 28,204. 
Meter, stove, and coin meter rents were {925 more; and the resi- 
duals only £838 more. The total receipts were greater by £29,967. 
On the other side of the account, coal and oil had cost £130,444, as 
compared with £86,953, which was an advance of £43,491. Purifica- 
tion cost £1723 more; and other items £674 more. That was to say, 
their expenditure had been higher by £45,888. The net profit of 
£39,658 compared with £55,580, or £15,922 less. The debenture 
interest of 44 per cent., and dividend at the rates of 12 and g per cent., 
would take £49,998, which left them with a deficiency of £10,341, 
which would have to come out of the reserve fund—reducing it to 
£30,352. He regretted the diminution of the reserve fund. But, of 
course, it had been accumulated in order to meet emergencies when 
they arose; and he was happy to say it still compared very favour- 
ably with the reserve funds of the other two Metropolitan Com- 
panies. On capital account, they had spent £29,901, which was 
a rather higher figure than usual. However, of that sum, they 
had spent £16,136 in respect of the water-gas plant at Stepney, 
which was completed in October, and had rendered very good service. 
Then £1693 had been expended for extensions at the Wapping works, 
which always paid them well, as it was their only station on the River 
Thames to which ships could bring coal direct without transferring 
it to barges; {2118 had been laid out on the completion of the 
lime-burning plant at Poplar; and other small extensions had cost 
them £2016. These items made a total of £21,963; and the remaining 
£8000 represented ordinary expenditure on mains, services, meters, 
stoves, and the like. The only item that called for comment was that 
£2131 represented coin meters and services. The report stated that 
the Board had elected Mr. George Livesey as a Director in the place 
of the late Mr. Gill; and he (the Chairman) was quite sure this would 
meet with the approval of every proprietor. Everyone who knew any- 
thing about gas matters was aware that Mr. Livesey had been long at 
the top of the tree in everything connected with gas and as a gas admin- 
istrator ; and it was a great compliment to the Company, and it ought 
to be a great assurance to the proprietors that the concern was 
thoroughly sound and in a good position, when they found Mr. Livesey 
ready and willing to accept the invitation of the Directors to join their 
Board. In Mr. Livesey and in Mr. Jones, they had the two first men 
in the gas world looking after their affairs; and he (the Chairman) 
congratulated the proprietors on the fact. As to the prospects of the 
Company, he (the Chairman) was not going to be so foolish as to 
prophesy; but he might state one or two facts from which the pro- 
prietors could draw their own conclusions. The first fact was that 
two-thirds of the coal they were using in the current half year was 
costing them the high price of 16s. per ton; and he regretted to 
see their residuals were falling off. Therefore, the proprietors must not 
expect there would be any great improvement in the accounts which 
would be brought before them in October, although he believed and 
hoped there would be an improvement. Then the second fact was a 
more cheering one. The Board were engaged at the present time in 
renewing their contracts for coal; and he was happy to say they had 
succeeded in buying a large proportion of what they required at a 
figure which brought them back almost to the prices ruling in 1899, 
and he was also sanguine they would complete their contracts at a 
lower price still. If these anticipations were realized (as he thought 
they would be), they would look forward to reducing the price of gas 
at an early date. When or what the reduction would be, he could not 
say at the moment; but the public might rest assured the Directors 
would reduce the price as much and as soon as they were able, con- 
sistent with their duty to the Company. He hoped, then, they might 
confidently look forward to a return to the prices and dividends to 
which they had been so long accustomed—at any rate, he knew this, 
the Company was in a perfectly sound condition, their works were all 
in good order, they had a staff who were efficient, able, and thoroughly 
devoted to the Company’s interests, and the workpeople were contented 
and happy. They were therefore ready to use to the fullest advantage 
any favourable circumstance which might be accorded to them, and to 
meet, and he hoped successfully surmount, any unforeseen difficulties 
which might be in store for them. 

The Deputy-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Walter Hunter) seconded the motion, 
remarking that he could not help saying they were deeply indebted to 
their Chairman for the very able, luminous, and statesmanlike speech 
with which he had moved the resolution. 

Mr. Woop spoke favourably of the position of the Company, and 
then asked whether the ‘‘ amount invested’ was in Consols. If so, 
whether the sum standing in the accounts was the right figure, as he 
saw no alteration had been made from past accounts, and Consols had 
fallen considerably. Then he noticed ‘‘ arrears ’’ stood at £5299, as 
against about {1000 generally ; and he should like an explanation as 
to this. 

Mr. JoHN Mews pointed out that the carbonizing wages amounted to 
£18,666, and the quantity of coal carbonized to 83,942 tons. Working 
these figures out, he found the carbonizing wages averaged 4s. 0°44d., 
or (say) 4s. 5d. or 4s. 6d. per ton on the last half year. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have left out the oil, Sir. 

Mr. Mews said he did not think that affected his point. In the case 
of the Gaslight and Coke Company, the carbonizing wages had cost 
3s. gd. per ton; while in the case of the Crystal Palace Company the 
cost per ton was only 2s. 5d., and in the South Metropolitan Company, 
2s. 24d. Therefore there was a serious difference ; and he did not 
think it could be accounted for by the question of oil entirely. He 
thought it must have something todo with the working of the men; and 
it was a noteworthy circumstance that in the case of the South Metro- 
politan and Crystal Palace Companies (the two lowest in carbonizing 
wages) they had a bonus system, which certainly encouraged the men 
to do more work and to do it better than in the case probably of this 
Company. Among other points, he said the balance-sheet looked as 
though there might have to be an application to Parliament at some 
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moderately reasonable period; and he advised that, in framing the 
Bill, consideration should be given to the various recommendations of 
Sir James Rankin’s Committee. P 

Mr. BaDDELEy also expressed the gratification that he felt with the 
report. 

Mr. SIMPSON RostTRON congratulated the Chairman on his review of 
the working of the half year, and the Directors on the policy which 
they adopted in connection with the consumers. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, said with regard to the investment of the 
reserve and insurance funds, it would be seen that they had {£66,667 
invested. This sum formerly stood in Consols; but when Consols 
began to dropat an alarming rate, the Board thought it better to change 
the investment, which they did on very good terms. It now consisted 
of railway debenture stocks and corporation stocks; and these stood 
at considerably below their market value in the accounts. Regard- 
ing the item of arrears, he explained that there had been a little diffi- 
culty with one of the Local Authorities as to the notice required 
when changing the price of gas; but he hoped and believed the 
question was now in process of settlement. Respecting the question 
of carbonizing wages, he could not follow Mr. Mews, because that 
gentleman's calculation was fundamentally wrong by leaving out the 
very material item of oil. He was well aware their carbonizing wages 
did not compare favourably with the South Metropolitan Company’s, 
because their works were much larger than the Commercial Company’s ; 
and the expenses of a small business were always higher than those of 
alarge one. But the carbonizing wages did compare most favourably 
with those of the Chartered Company. The Directors would not make 
application to Parliament until it was absolutely necessary ; but they 
would not put it off so long that they would be compelled to take what 
they asked for on any terms that might be imposed. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Dividends at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum on the old stock and 
g per cent. per annum on the new stock were declared. 

The retiring Directors (Sir John Colomb and Mr. J. G. Pilcher) and 
one of the Auditors (Mr. S. W. Savage) were re-elected. Mr. R. Y. 
Bevan was also appointed to the vacancy in the Auditorship caused 
by the death of Mr. A. G. Hounsham. 

On the motion of Mr. Mews, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to 
the Chairman and Directors. 

The CraiRMAN having responded, 

A similar compliment was paid to the officials, their staffs, and the 
workmen. 

Mr. JoNEs said that, in replying, he could not help his memory revert- 
ing to the number of occasions on which he had received the kind ex- 
pressions of the proprietors at the instance of their late Chairman. He 
could not thank the proprietors without remembering this, and express- 
ing his sense of a great personal loss by Mr. Gill’s unfortunate decease. 
He only wished further to say with what delight he listened to the ex- 
traordinary speech which their present Chairman had given them. It 
was a great encouragement to him (Mr. Jones), having soldiered under 
Mr. Bradshaw's father so many years, and his (Mr. Jones’s) father 
soldiered under his grandfather. 

Mr. Ec is also replied; and the proceedings terminated. 
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ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 
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The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company' was held last Saturday 
week—Mr. CHARLES LAWLER, J.P., presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. T. Cotton) read the notice calling the meet- 
ing; andthe report and accounts—summarized in last week’s issue—were 
taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving their adoption, said that, during the half 
year, the quantity of gas sold was 5,112,099 cubic feet less than in the 
corresponding period. The cause of this decrease was attributed to 
the bright, warm weather which prevailed during the months of October, 
November, and December, and to the increased number of incandes- 
cent burners now in use. They realized £2574 more for coke than in 
the corresponding period of 1899 ; this being due to the increase in 
the price of coal and the demand for coke. There was also an increase 
of £533 in the amount received for breeze. On the other hand, the 
receipts for sulphate of ammonia were less by £1700. This was to be 
accounted for by the fact that a smaller quantity was manufactured, 
and that the market price was lower. During the half year, there had 
been an increase of 2441 inthe slot meters. Thenumber now in use was 
7980 ; and the demand for them still continued. Under the heads of 
repairs and maintenance of works, there was an increase of about £2700. 
This was principally owing to the repairs necessary to one of the large 
holders, which had been in service fora great number of years. Referring 
to the fact that the bank account was overdrawn, he said the Directors 
considered it better to have the overdraft than to raise new capital in 
the present state of the Money Market ; but when asuitable opportunity 
offered, they should do so. It might be remembered that he stated at 
the previous meeting that it was more than probable the Directors 
would have to draw a moderate sum from the reserve fund to pay the 
usual dividends ; but they did not require to do so, as they were fortu- 
nate in getting delivery during the half year of the coals due under their 
old contract prices. He hoped to beina position at the next half-yearly 
meeting to intimate to the shareholders that the Directors would be able 
to reduce the price of-gas. At present there was a tendency in the coal 
market to lower prices ; and if this should continue, the Board would 
no doubt be in a position to lower the price. It was the policy of the 
Board to consider not only the shareholder, but the consumer ; and this 
would continue to be their policy. 

Mr. J. R. WicHam seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The CuarrMAN proposed the declaration of dividends at the rate of 
104 per cent. per annum on the old shares and 74 per cent. per annum 
on the new shares. 

Mr. Maurice Brooks seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

The retiring Directors and the Managing-Director and Auditor were 
re-elected ; and a hearty vote of thanks was tendered to the Chairman 
and Directors and cfficials. 
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COLONIAL GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


Reports have lately reached us in regard to the working of sey ;a] 
colonial gas undertakings, from which we take the following parti- 
culars: The sale of gas by the Brisbane Gas Company in the six months 
ending Dec. 31 produced a revenue of £23,387 ; and the amount a: ail. 
able for distribution at the meeting of the Company on the rst of }-eb.- 
ruary was £10,564. A dividend of 5 per cent. was declared, amv iint- 
ing to £6995 ; the tax thereon came to £349 ; and there was Je/t a 
balance of £3220 to be carried forward. The mains are being extended 
in several directions ; and it is proposed shortly to introduce the pre- 
payment meter system, with the view of meeting the requirements cf 
small consumers. The profit realized by the Maryborough Gas and 
Coke Company, Limited, in the latter half of the past year, including 
the unappropriated balance, and deducting £38 for the dividend tax, 
was {1060. A dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum came to 
£771 ; and the amount carried forward is £289. The net profit of the 
Rockhampton (Queensland) Gas Company, Limited, for the six months 
ending Dec. 31 was £1587, and a small draft upon the reserve {und 
(£97) had to be made to allow of the payment of a dividend at the rate 
of 7 per cent. per annum upon theordinary, and 9g per cent. per annum 
upon the preference shares, free of duty.. The Wellington (N.Z.) Gas 
Company, Limited, realized £38,973 by the sale of gas, coke, tar, &c., 
in the past year ; and the balance on the profit and loss account at the 
close was £12,697. Dividends of tos. and 5s. per share on the fully 
and partly paid shares respectively were paid in July, and similar divi- 
dends were declared for the second half of the year. A sum of / 2801 
was spent out of revenue on repairs and renewals to plant ; and every- 
thing was done to keep it in a state of efficiency. There was a con- 
siderable increase in the consumption of gas last year ; and the working, 
on the whole, was very satisfactory. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND GAS TESTING. 





The Portable Photometer Again. 
At the Meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday —Mr. 
A. M. Torrance in the chair—the report of the Public Control Com- 


mittee, referred to in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ last week (p. 906), was presented. 
The Committee reviewed their abortive proceedings last year in their 
endeavour to legalize the gas testings made with their portable photo- 
meter, and reminded the Council that they had applied to the Board of 
Trade to hold an inquiry on the subject. No steps had, they said, been 
taken by the Board in the matter; and the Committee recommended 
that the request should be renewed. They then went on to deal with 
the tests made with their photometer in South London, to which refer- 
ence was made last week. The summary of results was as follows : 
Two tests were above 17 candles, two between 15 and 16 candles, 
fifteen between 14 and 15 candles, and five between 13 and 14 candles ; 
the average being 14°6 candles, or 1°4 candles below the statutory re- 
quirements. The report concluded with the recommendation already 
published, to the effect that the Referees be asked to prescribe additional 
testing-places for the district concerned. 

Dr. CoLvins said that the report indicated asomewhat unsatisfactory 
state of things. A previous application to the Board of Trade to 
appoint a Committee of Inquiry had been refused—or, at any rate, ii 
had been neglected. It was necessary to bring the matter forward again ; 
and it appeared, according to the tests made by a portable photometer, 
that there was very little assurance that the results obtained at the pre- 
scribed testing-places were such as to satisfy the Council that the gas 
consumers were receiving the proper quality of gas in their houses. 
He therefore failed to appreciate the need for incurring additional ex- 
pense by increasing them. It appeared that only in the neighbourhood 
of the testing-stations did the gas rise to 16-candle power. Whenever 
it was tested anywhere near the consumer’s home, it generally showed 
something considerably below that ; and for his own part, he saw very 
little desire or necessity for increasing the number of these special 
stations until the portable photometer was legalized. 

Mr. W. B. Yates emphasized the remarks of Dr. Collins. He said 
it did not appear to be known at the Board of Trade that the tests 
made by the portable photometer and at the fixed testing-stations were 
practically identical. They had carried out tests of the same gas 
by the fixed and the portable photometer in the same room, and the 
results had been identical. He suggested that the Committee should 
go as a deputation to the Board of Trade, and endeavour to obtain the 
legalization of the portable photometer. 

Mr. W. C. Jounson (Chairman of the Committee) said the Com- 
mittee were fully alive to the points raised by Dr. Collins, and they 
would not cease their efforts to obtain due recognition of the portable 
photometer. 

The recommendations were agreed to. 
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According to the ‘‘ Financial News,’’ it has been semi-oflicially 
announced that the Directors of the Welsbach Incandescent Gas-Light 
Company, Limited, have decided to reduce the Board, which at present 
consists of nine members. 

On the 1st inst., there was a formal inauguration of the new scheme 
for the supply of water from the Ballyversal Springs to the district of 
Coleraine. The ceremony was performed by the Chairman of the a 
trict Council (Mr. Hugh T. Barrie), in the presence of the members and 
officials of the Council anda number of townsfolk. There was a dinnet 
in the evening to celebrate the event. 

Messrs. Joseph Taylor and Co., of Bolton, have received from the 
Matlock Bridge Gas Company orders for a solid plate-lead saturato! of 
the latest build, with detachable ammonia and acid pipes, lead lips 101 
wood bracing, and to receive drainer mouth, &c. A further contract 
is for a plate-lead bell, with domed top, and branches fitted with detach- 
able ammonia pipe, for the Parkgate Oil-Works of Messrs. Newton, 
Chambers, and Co., Limited. 
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EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS COMMISSIONERS. 


Coal Contracts—Members who are Coal Merchants. 


The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners held a special meeting 
last Thursday to consider the subject of the coal contracts for next 
year. Provost Mackie, of Leith, presided. 


Mr. Purves, the Acting Commissioner of the Works Committee, 
said he had to report that the Committee had met that day, and 
recommended the Commissioners to purchase 119,000 tons of coal 
(splint) on very much more favourable terms than those ot last year, 
and to delay the purchase of cannel. The matter was fully discussed 
in Committee, and a division took place as to whether or not the report 
of a Sub-Committee should be adopted by the Works Committee ; 
and the result was that the report was carried by 9 votes to 8. He 
moved that the recommendation be endorsed. 

Bailie KINNAIRD said the report was not a full one. It was read 
in the Works Committee, and Mr. Purves knew perfectly well that he 
(Bailie Kinnaird) made a suggestion about the short time the pamphlet 
had been in his hands—only since the previous night. He said it was 
nota correct report. Mr. Purves wanted to hide something which he 
(Bailie Kinnaird) had said in Sub-Committee. 

Mr. Purves denied this, and said Bailie Kinnaird was told that his 
objection would be minuted, and would be given effect to. 

Mr. KiNLoCH ANDERSON seconded the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN Said he was very sorry to have to rise and propose the 
same motion as he did in Committee—viz., that they delay in accept- 
ing the tenders. These were opened on Monday of the previous week. 
The Sub-Committee only met that day, at twelve o’clock, to consider 
126 offers for coal; and the Works Committee were called there at half- 
past twelve to consider the recommendation of the Sub-Committee. 
He moved in the Works Committee that the recommendations of the 
Sub-Committee be delayed for a short time, to enable the other members 
to consider them, and also that the members should receive a copy of 
all the offers, so as to be able to give an intelligent judgment upon 
them. He had no doubt that the Sub-Committee might be right in 
their recommendation ; but he was not prepared to say whether they 
were so or not, and therefore he moved delay. 

Mr. J. JAMIESON seconded the amendment, on the ground that there 
was precipitancy and hurry in the matter, and therefore that they were 
unable to form a judgment on the recommendation made by the Sub- 
Committee. The Sub-Committee had had a very limited time, having 
only received the previous night the report containing the analyses of 
the coal ; and the other members of the Commission had had no oppor- 
tunity of inspecting it. They were asked to take responsibility for the 
coal contracts ; and they could scarcely do this, he thought, without 
having an opportunity of considering, for a few hours at least, the 
document on the table. He thought it should be in their option to ask 
for further information before adopting the recommendation 

Bailie M‘KeLvie (Leith) supported the amendment ; saying there was 
an attempt to rush the matter, which was not creditable. If it were 
carried that day in a hurried way, he should protest against it. 

Judge GriEve said he was quite prepared to take up the recom- 
mendation of the Sub-Committee ; but, after the expression of opinion 
which had been given that day, and especially from gentlemen who had 
some knowledge of coal, he thought it was only fair that the delay 
asked should be granted. 

Mr. MALLinson upheld the recommendation of the Sub-Committee. 
The procedure followed was that of previous years; and there had been 
no protest. It seemed to him, with all deference, that they had a pro- 
test now because Provost Mackie and Bailie M‘Kelvie were kept off the 
Sub-Committee on this occasion ; and the reason was that both gentle- 
men were interested, as shareholders, in the tenderers for coal. 

The CuairMAN : Do you Say it is business to call us here to homolo- 
gate offers for 126 tenders for coal without our knowing what those 
offers are ? 

Bailie WATERSTON thought they should be conversant with all the 
offers before they were called upon to make a choice. 

Bailie M‘KELviE said he was not a shareholder, and had no ‘interest 
inany coal which had been tendered for. His sole reason for the attitude 
he took up was a desire to do his best for the Commission. 

Mr. Maxton thought there was no reason why they should follow the 
procedure of last year; but he considered it was only reasonable that 
the whole of the members of the Works Committee should have as full 
information as the Sub-Committee had before they could homologate 
what the Committee had done. 

Bailie KINNAIRD urged that, as a member of the Sub-Committee, he 
mie have time for his judgment to be directed to the quality of the 

oals, 

Mr. Menzigs said the Sub-Committee had taken the advice of the 
Engineer on this matter, and to reject the recommendation was toshow 
¢want of confidence. He thought they ought to repudiate any such 
Statements as that there had been an attempt to rush the matter. 

Mr. Purves said the course followed that day was that which was 
adopted by the Commissioners more than two years ago. Ifamistake 
had been made, those who opposed the adoption of the report now should 
have taken the steps then which they at present proposed to take. The 
report, as they all knew, was a very long one; and the information con- 
ao in it was arrived at after much deliberation and investigation by 
ch ead of the department, who was chiefly interested, and whose 

est it was to get the best coal he could, at the cheapest price. 

The Ciiairman: We all endorse that. 

A vote was then taken, with the result that the figures were the same 
as in the Committee. 

The Cii\IRMAN then rose and read the following protest : ‘‘ I, Richard 


mente: Provost of Leith, do hereby for myself and for any other 
sisiee : . the Gas Commission who may adhere, dissent and protest 
nally acceptance of the coal tenders being rushed as it has been 

ay; the Sub-Committee having first met for the consideration of 


these tender 
only to-day 
moned for hy 
Sub-Com: 


S, being 126 in number, with considerable detail in each, 
at twelve o’clock, while the Works Committee were sum- 
alf-an-hour thereafter, to receive the recommendation of the 
nuttee ; while, again, the Commission was called immediately 








after the Works Committee for the consideration cf their report. I do 
further, as on behalf aforesaid of myself and others, dissent and protest 
against the acceptance of a tender for coal supplied before each member 
of the Commission has had supplied to him, and in his possession for 
48 hours, a tabulated statement of the various tenders, showing the 
various Classes of coal, and the prices at which they are offered, with 
any further information necessary to enable the Commissioners to 
judge of their respective merits.”’ 

Bailies K1nnairRD, M'KELvie, and WATERSTON also protested. 

Mr. Purves said he had spent hours with the Engineer the previous 
night upon the tenders. 

The CuHairMan said he wrote on the previous Saturday, asking for a 
copy of the offers, so that he might give an intelligent opinion upon 
them ; and he was refused. Therefore he dissented. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE HARTLEPOOL COUNCILS. 





Before the ordinary business was taken in hand at the Meeting of 
the West Hartlepool Town Council last Tuesday, the Mayor (Alderman 
Macfarlane) said a Committee of the House of Commons had in their 


wisdom decided against the Corporations of the Hartlepools with respect 
to their Bill for the transfer of the Gas and Water Company’s under- 
taking. Recently an influential group of capitalists in Parliament had 
made a strong stand against what was called municipal trading; and 
although gas and water were supposed to be outside the lines of attack, 
there could be no doubt that the movement had tended to influence 
committees and make them more chary of granting such powers as the 
Corporations had asked for. He (the Mayor) wished to assure the 
Council that their case was put as well and as fully before the Com- 
mittee as they could wish. Parliament had taken on itself the respon- 
sibility of refusing to the boroughs the control of their gas and water 
supply, although nearly all the largest towns had that control. How- 
ever, the Corporations were relieved for the time being from the heavy 
responsibility which the transfer would have placed uponthem. They 
appreciated the responsibility, and had entered upon the matter only 
on account of a strong sense of their duty to the inhabitants. What 
the community would do in the future remained to bedetermined. He 
was quite sure they would not be content to leave the water supply of 
the future, at any rate, in the same hands as at present. It had been 
stated that the expenses of promoting the Bill would amount to several 
thousand pounds ; but he did not think they would exceed £10009. 


—, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES. 


—— eee 





A letier was read at the meeting of the Dublin City Council on 
Monday last week, conveying the sanction of the Local Government 
Board to a loan of £254,500 for electric lighting purposes, to be repaid 
in 25 years. 

An underground accumulator station of the City of London Electric 
Lighting Company, in Nicholas Lane, City, was very seriously damaged 
by a fire which broke out at four o’clock last Tuesday afternoon. The 
firemen were engaged for upwards of two hours in extinguishing the 
flames. In all the surrounding premises the supply of electric light had 
to be cut off until repairs could be effected. 

The new electric works erected by the Tynemouth Corporation were . 
formally opened by the Mayoress (Mrs. Jacob Daglish), last Wednesday 
afternoon. The plant consists of three Lancashire boilers, with super- 
heaters and economizers, and three 300-horse power engines and dyna- 
mos ; and it is sufficient to supply about 15,000 lamps and the tramways, 
as at present worked. Mr. Charles Turnbull, the Resident Engineer, 
superintended the erection of the works. 

It has been quite a common occurrence to read of threats by aggrieved 
consumers of gas to discontinue the useof this illuminant, and adopt the 
more ‘‘ economical ’’ one, electricity. The following letter, addressed 
to ‘‘ The Times ”’ last week by a firm of solicitors, is not calculated to 
encourage the change—at all events, in the City: ‘‘ We do not know 
whether other establishments in the City are suffering from the some- 
what excessive overcharge made by the City of London Electric Light- 
ing Company, Limited, as we are. The cost of electric light for the 
quarter ended December, 1899, was £5 14s. Id. ; and for almost exactly 
the same supply of electricity this year, it is sent in at £9 2s. 2d., being 
practically double, owing to some new system of charging which the 
Company have thought fit to adopt. Inourown case, we have retained 
the gas-fittings, and propose to meet this overcharge of the Company by 
a return, next winter, to the use of gas.’’ 

A statement of a hypothetical character was made by Mr. G. IT. 
Dunn, at the meeting of the Dudley Town Council last Tuesday, respect- 
ing the electricity scheme. He said that, in spite of great difficulties, 
the first year’s working had been sausfactory. He anticipated that all 
the plant at the generating station would be required by next winter. 
In the month of March, 56,000 units were generated ; and this averaged 
672,000 units per year. (Mr. Dunn has overlooked the small matter of 
the reduced consumption in the summer.) If there was no increase on 
this, he continued, it would mean a very handsome revenue to the town. 
The supply of current at the present rate to the tramways would reach 
more than {4v00 a year. Apart from the tramways, there would be 
sufficient to supply 12,000 8-candle power lamps, besides arc lamps and 
motors. The income from these sources, be calculated, would be 
£4000; and therefore they would havea total income from the electrical 
scheme of upwards of £8000 a year. 

The annual meeting of the Folkestone Electricity Supply Company, 
Limited, was held on the 30th ult. Intheir report, the Directors stated 
that the Company continued to make satisfactory progress. At the end 
of 1899, there was an equivalent of 17,834 8-candle lamps, and on 
Dec. 31, 1900, of 24,199 lamps. The profit on revenue account was 
£2930, which, with £149 brought from last year, and after payment of 
debenture interest, &c., showed a net balance for distribution of £2345. 
A dividend of 4 per cent. was declared. The Chairman (Alderman 
Spurgen) said they had expended about £12,000 on capital account. 
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Their income from private lighting was £443 more, and from public 
lighting £110 more, although the balance for distribution was only 
£97 more than last year, owing mainly to the high price of coal. 
Another cause had depreciated their receipts—the economies made by 
consumers in using the light; the result being that instead of getting 
6s. 83d. per lamp, as they did in their first year, they only got 6s. 1d. 
This was due to consumers taking extra care in turning out their lights. 
The Directors were extending their buildings, and had a large quantity 
of machinery on order. They would shortly have to ask for another 
£25,000 of capital. 

The Ilfracombe District Council, having abandoned the idea of 
carrying out the Electric Lighting Order themselves, met last Tuesday 
to decide to whom they would transfer their rights. A Committee of 
the Council recommended that the Order should be sold to Edmund- 
son's Electricity Corporation. Mr. Palmer, a member of the Com- 
mittee, dissented from this, and suggested that the tender of the Gas 
Company should be accepted. One of the proposals of the Company 
was to erect the electricity works at Hele, in conjunction with proposed 
new gas-works; and both Mr. Palmerand Mr. Clarke, another member 
of the Committee, thought it important that the manufacture of gas 
should be removed from the town. The Gas Company also offered to 
admit a member of the Council to a seat on the directorate. Mr. 
Woodward thought the privileges of the Company ought not to be ex- 
tended. They now had a large monopoly, and the ratepayers, he 
believed, would support the Committee in deciding not to extend it. 
A third tender had been received from Messrs. Willey and Co., of 
Exeter; but from the remarks of Mr. Gaydon, it appeared that the 
Committee objected to this because Messrs. Willey would not undertake 
not to sell again to the’'Gas Company. Mr. Gaydon was himself in 
favour of the Council carrying on the work, but agreed that, as they 
were to sell, Edmundson’s Corporation offered the terms most favour- 
able to the town. The recommendation of the Committee was carried 
‘with one dissentient. ' 


-_ — 
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EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly General Assembly of Proprietors was held at the 
Offices, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate Street, last Thursday, under 
the presidency of Colonel A. R. M. Lockwoop, M.P. 

The Secretary (Mr. I. A. Crookenden) read the notice calling the 
meeting ; and the report of the Directors was taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and the pay- 
ment of the dividend therein recommended, said he need not state that 
the Directors met the proprietors that day with very different feelings 


to those which somewhat depressed them that time last year; and he 
might fairly congratulate them upon the improved state of things, and 
upon the position of the Company generally. During 1899, the effects 
of an abnormal drought had to be met; and the necessity of purchas- 
ing a large auxiliary supply of water from other Companies so reduced 
their own profits as to leave them with the very small balance of £359. 
In the past year, however, Nature had righted herself, if he might 
use the expression ; and the result was that the river had kept the Com- 
pany so supplied that the storage, together with the usual daily draught 
from the Thames and from wells, had met all the requirements of their 
district, which had been supplied with a continuous flow of water, 
excellent, as the analysts assured them, for dietetic purposes. The 
net result was that a dividend could be paid at the rate recom- 
mended—namely, 7 per cent. per annum; leaving a balance to carry 
over of £22,167. The policy of the Directors was to accumulate such 
a sum in reserve as to ensure regular dividends in bad as well as in 
good times. They believed this policy to be sound and wise, and 
preferable in every way to paying up to the hilt, as it were, and then, 
should an extraordinary expenditure arise, be compelled to reduce the 
dividend. The report told the proprietors that the Purchase Bill intro- 
duced by the London County Council was down for a second reading 
on March 25, and expressed a hope that, after the report of the Royal 
Commission adverse to the proposition of. purchase by the County 
Council, the House would not allow the Bill to proceed. This hope 
and expectation had been fully realized. The second reading was 
moved on the 26th ult., and was rejected by 253 votes against 176. 
As the Government had announced their intention of bringing in a 
Bill themselves next session for taking over the Water Companies 
by a Trust representing all interests, besides those under the juris- 
diction of the County Council, it was to be hoped that further 
conflict with that body would now be avoided, and equitable terms be 
adopted for acquiring the undertakings. This decision of the Govern- 
ment seemed to him to be reasonable and statesmanlike. To his mind, 
it would have been far from satisfactory if the London County Council 
(whose jurisdiction extended over 122 square miles only out of the 620 
square miles of what was known as ‘‘ Water London’’) had been 
allowed to control the supply of water to the whole of that area—parti- 
cularly as the measure which the Government had announced their 
intention of introducing seemed to follow most closely the conclusions 
arrived at by the Royal Commission presided over by Lord Llandaff. 
But the ‘‘ foregone conclusion ’’ which seemed to be adopted by many 
people—that the acquisition of the Water Companies was required by 
the ratepayers—he regarded as a somewhat extravagant assumption. 
He very much doubted whether the majority of the ratepayers had 
considered the magnitude of the proposed transfer, and realized the 
enormous responsibility involved, which now rested upon the eight 
Companies. However, the Royal Commission were unanimous upon 
the point, and recommended that the undertakings should be 
acquired by a permanent Board or Trust, as the true and most 
effective solution of the question. Perhaps the most remarkable 
of all the misapprehensions of which the water question had been 
fruitful for the last twenty years, was the recent agitation with 
respect to the proposal of the Companies to institute regulations for the 
purpose of securing better fittings. When the system of constant sup- 
ply was prominently before the public and the Government in 1870, it 
was deemed necessary that good fittings should form an essential con- 
dition of the service. Regulations were therefore framed, under the 








Water Act of 1871. These rules were made as much in the interests 
of the consumers as of the Companies—he might almost say entirely 
in the consumers’ interests—because stronger fittings would preven; 
damage to the dwellings, and also (which was a very much more im- 
portant consideration to the consumer than was commonly appreciated 
by the public) avoid waste of water. These regulations, therefore 
were settled by the Government and the Companies, and approved on 
Aug. 10, 1872, by the Board of Trade. The experience of thiriy years 
and the great changes that had taken place in the water supply during 
this period, suggested certain improvements as being desirable. These 
improvements were formulated five years ago, and correspondence with 
the Government authorities had been continued from time to time : 
and the Royal Commission referred to censured the Companies for 
not having introduced these regulations before. In face cf this 
admonition, the Directors of all the Companies felt that it would 
have been a dereliction of duty not to have attempted to bring 
into operation the improved fittings as soon as possible. The 
Engineers were accordingly instructed to settle the improvements to be 
suggested, and they were submitted to the Local Government Board 
under the provisions of the Acts. Itwas curious that these regulations 
would have been inquired into as provided over twelve months ago, but 
for the delay which necessarily arose in consequence of the death of 
General Scott, the late Water Examiner of the Metropolis. but the 
date ultimately fixed for the inquiry to open was entirely the act of 
the Local Government Board; and the Directors were no parties to 
it, except to acquiesce. The result, however, was deplorable, as the 
election of the members of the London County Council fel! due at 
about the same time. He should ever think that the political capital 
which was made out of this accidental circumstance—the gross mis- 
representations that were made, and the false issues that were raised— 
would be a lasting disgrace to all concerned. Not only was the 
‘‘tyranny ’’ of the Water Companies upon this question made a handle 
in favour of the Progressive candidates for the County Council, but in 
the. debate upon the latter’s Purchase Bill in Parliament it was also 
made to represent warm approval of their proposal to buy the Water 
Companies’ undertakings. These twoissues were utterly distinct; the 
question of proper fittings for the consumers’ houses was far removed 
from the stupendous question of the acquisition of the undertakings. 
It might be satisfactory for the proprietors to know that the changes 
proposed in the character of the fittings had long been established 
in the great towns that enjoyed a municipal supply of water. He 
had every belief that the day would come when the water consumers 
who had been led astray would regret that they had not been content 
to leave themselves in the hands of the Companies, who, as the Royal 
Commission had been good enough to affirm, ‘‘ had performed their 
duties well, and in some cases extremely well.’’ With reference to the 
half-year’s working, the report informed the proprietors that the whole 
of the plant had been kept in good condition; and that the construc- 
tion of the Banbury and Lockwood reservoirs and the filling conduits 
had been vigorously prosecuted. The reservoirs would constitute a 
most important item towards the consolidation of their position ; and in 
the future the Company must depend largely on reservoir capacity. 
It was hoped that part, at least, of the reservoirs now being con- 
structed would be available within two years; and beyond this, 
the Company had power, under their Act of 1990, to construct 
two other reservoirs with a capacity as great as the whole of the 
reservoirs now being constructed and those at present in use. If, 
therefore, the Company were left alone, they would be able to meet all 
possible demands (although the population served by them was in- 
creasing at the rate of between 30,000 and 40,009 per annum) and con- 
tinue to carry on a flourishing concern—and this without any excessive 
charge for water, but by simple, natural development of their means of 
furnishing an increasing population with the first necessity of life. 

Sometimes people had said that the Company were charging exorbitant 
rates. The price they were obtaining was 54d. per 1000 gallons; so 
that their consumers secured 25 gallons of water for half-a-farthing. 

The revenue account showed a very large reduction of expenditure, so 
far as maintenance was concerned—a reduction of no less than # 30,409. 

This was owing to their having given a full supply of water without 

having to purchase from other Companies. The management expenses 
had been about the same as in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The payment to the Chamberlain of London on account ol 
the sinking fund was increasing. This advance followed the increase 

of capital ; and the Company must be content to bear it until such timeas 
the exceptional and unjust imposition was removed from their shoulders 

by the cancellation of the parliamentary burden under which they were 
labouring. The balance-sheet did not carry the usual certificate of the 
Official Auditor, who was a little uncertain as to whether the formula 
upon which the fund was computed was correct. The uncertainty 
came rather late, because this was the tenth year that the Company 

had contributed to the fund; and with this payment the total contr 

butions would amount to £23,269. If it could only be proved that the 

Directors were wrong, in the sense that nothing at all should have been 

paid, it would meet their views entirely. The absence of the certil- 

cate, however, did not interfere with the proceedings of the meeting 

that day, nor with the payment of the dividend. On the credit sideot 

the account, the increase of water-rates was fairly good, although not 

nearly so good as in the corresponding period of 1899 ; but that was 4 

drought period. As he had said, they had a very respectable balance 

of £22,167 to carry forward; and he hoped that they might have - 

augmented balance at the end of the current half year, as they would 

have if there should be only an average rainfall. In the report, it wa» 

announced that the Directors intended to issue £150,000 of 3 per = 

debenture stock ; and particulars and conditions of its sale would be 

forwarded to each proprietor, as usual. 

Mr. G. Banbury seconded the motion. 

Mr. F. TENDRON said he desired, on behalf of the shareh ee to 
express great satisfaction at the clear way in which the  segrenlinee ‘a 
placed before the proprietors the position of the Company towards ted 
public, who, particularly in the East-end, had been shameful!) hago? 
as to the actual state of things as between the Water Companies an 
the consumers. The simple fact mentioned by the Chai 
reference to the price received by the Company for their wat 
how ridiculous the idea was that any change of authority c 
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ecuniary sense, beneficially affect the consumers. If the inquiry re- 
ferred to by the Chairman had been carried through, the public would 
have realized two main points in connection with it—they would have 
seen it to be in their own interest that in future the fittings should be 
good instead of bad; and they would have seen that the difference in 
the expense was extremely small, instead of the exaggerated and in- 
accurate figures mentioned by the County Council. It was of the 
ytmost importance, in the interests of the poor people of the East-end, 
that there should be a moderate sized cistern in every house. The 
great pre] udice against cisterns was that people occupying poor houses 
would not take the trouble to clean them. That might be so; but 
cistern water should never be drunk. If there was one thing more 
than another that should be insisted upon, it was that in every house a 
tap should be fitted on the rising main, so that the water which was 
constantly being renewed should be drunk fresh from the main. If 
this were done, he contended that the poorest man in London would 
have a water supply to drink of superior quality to that which he could 
obtain in any other city of the world. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Resolutions were afterwards passed re-electing the retiring Directors 
(Colonel Lockwood, M.P., Sir H. Barnard, and the Hon. A. E. 
Fellowes, M.P.) and the retiring Auditor (Mr. Tendron). 

An extraordinary general meeting was held subsequently, when 

The CHAIRMAN proposed, and Mr. BansBury seconded, the following 
resolution, which was carried unanimously: ‘‘ That the debenture 
stock authorized by the East London Water Act, 1900, to be raised, 
be, in the exercise of the powers conferred on the Company by that Act, 
hereby created ; and that the stock thus created be issued and disposed 
of by the Directors in such proportions, with such rights and privileges, 
on such terms and conditions, at such times, and in such manner, con- 
sistent with the provisions of the said Act, as may by the Directors be 
deemed expedient from time to time.”’ 

Mr. TENDRON afterwards proposed, and Dr. CHESSHIRE seconded, a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 

The resolution was carried unanimously ; and the proceedings then 
terminated. 


-_ — 
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BRISTOL WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 





At the Annual Meeting of this Company last Saturday week, the 
Chairman (Mr. Edward Bush) stated that the revenue showed a satis- 
factory increase. During the year, there had been 1922 additional 
services connected, principally houses, which was 68 more than the 
previous year. This showed how progressive the Company's business 
was, and the extension of the city meant the extension of their own 
operations. The dividend.for the six months—8 per cent.—brought 
up the return for the year to 7? per cent., as against 74 per cent, the 
previous year, which, he thought, all would agree was very satisfac- 





tory. The Yeo reservoir was nearly finished. They knew the trouble 
the Board had had; but he was glad to say the Engineers now spoke 
hopefully of finishing the work in three months. Three months, how- 
ever, in engineering vocabulary might mean anything; but, without 
pledging the Board, he thought that by midsummer the reservoir 
would be finished. The Chelvey filter-beds would be completed in 
two months. He congratulated the shareholders upon obtaining the 
Act of Parliament of last year, which would protect their water supply 
very effectively. They might look forward to a return to the 1o per 
cent. days, and, even when they had achieved this, he thought that 
they might still expect better results. There was such a thing as 
arrears of dividends; and he was informed by the Secretary (Mr. A. J. 
Alexander) that there was nearly £400,000 of arrears due on £200,000 
ofstock. Indeed, there were arrears due practically on all stocks. He 
might as well anticipate a question which would sure to be asked, by 
saying the Directors had heard nothing from the Corporation during the 
year, and, what was more, they did not want to hear from them. Mr. 
H. Napier Abbot seconded the motion, which was carried, as was also 
the resolution authorizing the payment of the dividend for the half 
year. An extraordinary meeting followed, at which the shareholders 
sanctioned the issue of £23,884 of 34 per cent. debenture stock. 


_ 
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Swansea Gas Company.—The report for the half year ended Dec. 31 
shows that the capital expenditure amounted to £6834. The revenue 
amounted to £34,938; and the expenditure reached £26,801, of which 
£19,965 was for coal and manufacturing charges. After providing for 
all charges, the net revenue amounted to £8136, which, with the 
balance brought forward and interest on the reserve fund, showed a 
disposable sum of £11,532. A dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital is recommended ; leaving £3279 to be carried forward. 

Dartmouth Gas Company.—The annual meeting of this Company 
was held last Tuesday—Mr. R. W. Prideaux presiding. From the 
Directors’ report it appeared that the expenditure amounted to £3960, 
an increase of nearly £700 on the previous year. To meet the addi- 
tional outlay arising from the increased cost of coal, &c., the price of 
gas was raised, and the augmented receipts from this source, and from 
residuals, had to some extent met the extra expense. The balance was, 
however, only sufficient to allow of a dividend of 5 per cent., as com- 
pared with 1o per cent. for many years past. The Chairman said the 
Directors seriously considered whether, under the circumstances, they 
ought not to go without dividend ; but they did not care to recommend 
that there should be none at all. Coal had dropped several shillings 
per ton; but they would not get the benefit of this until the present con- 
tracts had runout Mr. C. Rees moved that no dividend be paid, and 
said the 5 per cent. recommended would absorb £277, and they only 
earned £133 on the year’s working. After some discussion, the amend- 
ment was withdrawn, and the report was adopted; the Chairman 
remarking that he was in favour of the formation of a reserve fund, 
which would meet exceptional cases like the present. 
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59,090 10 | Feb. 28 12 Bromley, Ord. 10 p.c. . 24—26 _ 412 4 
79,009 10 Psa 9 i a.’ ee I9—2I “8 et ay 
500,000 10 Oct. 12. 6 Buenos Ayres(New) Ltd. 9g—10 +4 600 
220,000 Stk. | Dec. 28 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. g7—100|.. | 4 0 O 
150,00 20 | Mar. 14; 8} | Cagliari, Ltd. .. . 22—2} 1617 6 
100,000 190 6Sept. 28, 8 Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 144—15$ | e ee ee 
50,000 50 Nov. 2. 6 Do. 6 p.c. rst Mort. 53—35 ae 
950,000 Stk. Oct. 12 123? Commercial Old Stock 278—233 .. 410 I 
236,425 ” ’ 93 Do. New do. . 210-215 | .. 410 8 
230,237 _,, | Dec. 13.| 4% Do. 44p.c. Deb. | 132—137. .. 3 58 
$00,000 Stk. | Dec. 1 9 Continental Union, Ltd. 165—170 .. 5 511 
200,009 4, " 7 Do. 7p.c. Pref. | 163—168  .. 4 3 4 
375,000 Stk. | Fed. 28 5 Crystal Palace Ord. 5p.c.| 115--120 .. | 4 2 0 
60,000 ” ‘9 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. 127—132 | .. | 314 1 
480,030 10 | Jan. 31 o@E European, Ltd.. . . | 19}—20$!.. |5 7 4 
_ 354050 0 it II Do. £7 10s. paid | 144—153 | .. | 5 6 § 
731079,885 Stk. | Fed. 14 | 4,  Gas- ) 4 p.c. Ord. . . | 93—95 +1 i'411 8 
2,600,00 - 34 ~«ilight {34 p.c.max. . 8)3—92 j 316 1 
39799573 ' ve 4 and | 4 p.c. Con. Pref. | 109—112 | —3 3 IL 5 
4,003.42 » | Des. 23 3 Coke } 3 p.c. Con. Deb. | 93—95 | .. 3 310] 
- 700) || 30} Ost, 26) 8 Hongkong & China, Ltd.) 134144 .. 5 10 4 
Peeoo Stk Nov. 14 | 10 Imperial Continental 210—215 | —2 413 0 
pf Stk. | Feb. 14 | 34 Do. 34 p.c. Ded. Red.  roo—102 | . 3 8 8) 
pe Stk. | Feb. 28 10 | Liverpool United A | 234-237 | +14 4 4 
chp 7 Se Os 7 Yo do. B_. | 170—173| .. |4 OI! 
309,05 » | Dec. 28 | «4 _ | Do. do. Deb. Stk. | 120—122].. |§3 5 7 
500 5 | Dec. 13/ 6 | Malta& Medn., Ltd. || 42—st | 42/514 3 
= en 109 | Apl 1r/| 5 | Met. of | Sp-c- Deb. | 104—107*} .. 4.22 -$;| 
39,009 | 100 . 43 | Melbourne f 44p.c. Deb.| 102—104*: .. | 4 6 6 
341,92 _ 20 | Nov. 14! 3 | Monte Video, Ltd.. . {| g§—104!.. | 613 4 
ay stk. | Feb. 22, 8} | Newc'tle &G'tesh’d Con. 225—227 | 3 14 11 
ei Stk, Dec. 28 34 _Do. 33 p.c. Deb. | to1—102 '3 8 8 
ig 5 Nov. 29 8 | Oriental, Ltd. . | P—fesis.. 153 6S 
_— 5 » 8 | Do. New, £4 tos. pd. 6—65 +4 /'510 9 
aie 5 ” 8 Do. do. 1879, £1 pd. | 13-19 | .. | 411 5 
: | | *Ex. div. 











ba | | 
| 3 |v§s Rise Yield 
| 2.2 OE Closing “st upon 
Issue. Share. f£2%¥B | BES NAME. Pricee’ | Fall Invest- 
S%, | 2a * | Jin ment. 
A iAcs Wk. 
| © | 
| 
£ | p.c. | GAS COMPANIES. £ s.d 
60,000 5 ' Feb. 28| 7-. | Ottoman, Ltd. .. . 53—6} 5 12 0 
851,070 10 Oct. 12| 7 | River PlateOrd. . . | 10%—11} «3 
250,000 | Stk. Dec. 28; 4 | _ Do. 4p.c. Deb.. | 97—99 4 O10 
250,000 | 10 Mar. 28; 8 j; San Paulo, Ltd.. .. II—12* 613 4 
135,000 | Stk. | Mar. 14 | 10 | Sheffield A . | 235—240 ; a er 
203,984 ms rs 110 | Do. B 234-236 +1 4 4 9 
523,498 $s ¥ izo 6|:l 6h Be.UClUlw lf} lt CU} | ne | 49214 4 8 
5,761,885 Stk. Feb. 14 5 | South Met.,4p.c. Ord. 125—130 3 16 11 
1,547,995 mre fe. 3 | Be spe. Dem: . 93—96 3 2 6 
380,940 Stk. Nov. 14 5 | Southampton Ord. . 108—113 | +1 4 8 6 
70,825 —s ae Ae Do. 4 p.c. Deb. | 105-—110 312 9 
120,000 Stk. Feb. 28 6 Tottenham ) A. 5 p.c. | 112—117 5 1 8 
250,520 ma £ 44 and + B. 34 p.c. 84—89 5 oO O 
80,100 a Dec. 13 4 Edmonton 4p.c. Deb. | 1og—114 3 10 .2 
182,380 10 | Jan. 16/| § ‘Dees Eee. «ss 8—9 5 11 I 
149,900 10 Jan 2 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red. 97—102 418 Oo 
2 30,000 5 Feb. 28 9g West Ham, to p.c. . g—10 410 O 
147,090 10 1 6 Do. 7p.c.. .  IIs—125 416 oO 
128,984 | Stk. | Dec. 28 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb* 105—110 —3/ 312 9 
WATER COMPANIES. 
780,499 | Stk. | Dec. 28 11 Chelsea, Ord. . 293—3009 313 4 
150,000 cs nS 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 155 —160 3 2 6 
160,000 aa fe | 44 Do. 44p.c. Pref. '75 | 142—145 * 2% 
175,785 ¥ Mar. 28 | 44 Do. 44p.c. Deb. 140—145 se 4.1 
1,720,560 Stk. Oct. 12] 7 East London, Ord.. 1gO—195 3 11 10 
654,740 2 Dec. 13 | 44 Do. 44p.c. Deb. . , 145—150 3 0 0 
797,087 a si [a De. 2 pe. Der. . 95-—97 ny 3 2 6 
700,000 50 | Dec. 13 | 8 Grand } Iop.c. max.. | 107—110 | +2 312 9g 
310,000 | Stk. | Mar. 23; 4 | Junctions 4p.c. Deb.. | 123127 3 3 0 
703,009 | Stk. | Feb. 14 | 14 | Kent » 6 « « | 300—305 412 § 
160,009 7 ™ | 7 | Do. New, 7 p.c. max.. | 200—205 3 8 4 
1,043,800 | 100! Dec. 28 | 108 | Lambeth, to p.c.max.. 270—280 315 oO 
406,200 | 100 ” | 8 | Do. 7k p.c. Max.. | 207-212 | +2 315 5 
350,000 | Stk. | Mar. 23 | 4 | Do. 4 _p,c. Deb.. | 123—126%).. 3 3 6 
500,000 | 100/ Feb. 14 | 13? | NewRiver, NewShares | 405—410 | .. > oe 
1,000,000 | Stk. | Jan. 31 aie: Oo. 4 p.c. Deb.. | 125—130 | +13 1° 7 
go2,300 | Stk. | Dec. 13 | 7 South- ) Ord. . . , 188—193 | .. | 312 6 
126,500 | 100 ‘s 7 wark 74 p.c. max. | 175—I80 | .. 317 9 
489,200 | Stk. is . | 2ee ' 5 p.c. Pref.. , 155—160 | .. 3°32 6 
1,019,585 | 55 Oct. 12 | 4 Vauxhall } 4p.c.A Deb. | 125—130 ee 
1,155,065 | Stk. | Dec. 13 | 10 | West Middlesex. . . | 265—275 312 9 
200,000 n in | 44 | Do. 44 p.c. Deb. 140—145 43 1 
200,000 | ,, | Mar. 14 | 3 | Do. 3 p.c. Deb. . | g6—98 s 4.3 
| *Ex. div. 
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NOTES. FROM SCOTLAND. 
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From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

Nothing but praise can be written of the Informal Meeting of Gas 
Managers in Glasgow on Wednesday. There was only one discomfort 
in the whole of the proceedings—the meeting-place was not large enough 
to hold all who wished to get into it. But, of course, it could not be 
foreseen that managers were to attend in such numbers. There must 
be some benefit to be derived by attendance at these meetings, where 
everything is impromptu except the President’s Address. Otherwise 
managers would not make a point of coming up to them, year after 
year, in increasing numbers. 

In Mr. John Wilson, of the Tradeston Gas-Works, Glasgow, the meet- 
ing had a Chairman who most genially and most intelligently carried 
on the business. In his address, he did not fail to notice two stock sub- 
jects of theday. Though there were but a few lines in his address which 
related to purification of gas, they were sufficient to set his hearers 
into a lively exchange of views upon the use of oxide of iron. There 
dces not appear at all to be uniformity in the process as it is practised. 
Indeed, it almost seemed as if oxide were being tried, in most cases, as 
an experiment, and in some asa means of enabling air to be introduced, 
rather than as a method of purification founded upon any fixed laws 
of Nature. Where meg with scientific training disagree, my opinion 
must go for little; but two things appear to me to be necessary attend- 
ants upon the admission of air—that the first perceptible effect must 
be an increase of volume (the filling of the gasholder), and that the air, 
when admitted, will act, in practice, as it would do in experiment ; and 
it is in all the text-books what the chief product of combined oxygen 
and carbon is. Oxide of iron must be an excellent purifying material ; 
otherwise it would not be so extensively employed as it is. But if it 
could make air into gas, would it not be even more extensively used ? 

When the meeting came to consider the question of the reduction of 
the illuminating power of gas, it was almost taken up in the form of 
whether they should reduce, or enrich by means of benzol. The case 
for reduction was presented very forcibly ; and, on the other hand, the 
users of benzol only timidly put forward the merits of their method. 
The latter position is quite a natural one. There has been little 
experience with the new favourite enricher—which may be wondered 
at, seeing that benzol has been long on the market. But, of course, 
there was until recently no pressure in the matter of searching for an 
enricher ; and, again, benzol cannot take the place of cannel, because 
it is a manufactured product of not very extensive proportions. If 
everyone were to adopt benzol, there would be no profit in the use of 
it. It need be no surprise, then, that.the tide is running strongly at 
present in favour of a reduction in the illuminating power of the gas. 
Of all who took part in the meeting, Mr. J. M‘Gilchrist was the only 
one who championed the cause of high-power gas. He is a doughty 
warrior, and he presented his cause effectively ; but he was alone. 
How different it would have been only a few years ago! The subject 


es 


is one which will stand a good deal of discussion ; and it should not be 
lost sight of for the next meeting of the North British Association. 

The Informal Meeting is now a fully established institution in Seo. 
land. It is not only so, but it seems to be in the position of putting on 
airs ; for it is now regularly intimated, in the notice calling the meet. 
ing, that ‘‘ The President, Office-Bearers, and Committee of the N. p 
Association will be present and take part in the proceedings.’ [ogg 
this arise from an expressed desire on the part of the ‘‘N. B.”’ officials 
to be present? Or is it of the nature of a command to them to come? 
‘Would it not be better, in every way, that the ‘‘N. B.’’ should take 
over the meeting and conduct it ? 

This week’s meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners* 
affords reading of a type which is not usually provided by so scholarly 
a Board. It must not be assumed that there was any ill-feeling in the 
matter; for at the conclusion of the meeting they all adjourned for 
luncheon, inviting the representatives of the Press to join them, and 
all went merry as a marriage-bell. It was on the ground of principle 
that the objection was taken to the procedure. I recollect that, shortly 
after the Commission was instituted, I commented upon the policy of 
the Commissioners then in not placing upon the Committee for the 
purchase of coal Mr. (now Lord Provost) Steel, who knew more about 
the subject than probably all the other members of the Commission put 
together. At that time the very fullest information was given in the 
minutes as to the tenders which were accepted. It was very nice for the 
journalists ; and I had several very full ‘‘ Notes’’ upon these minutes. 
But I always thought the Commissioners gave more than was neces- 
sary ; and I was quite pleased when, after Mr. Herring became Engi- 
neer, the information was withheld. Since then, except members 
of the Sub-Committee, no one has been entitled to know the 
details of tenders. The particulars of those accepted could not 
be altogether concealed, because the quantities, and the amounts 
paid, were open to everyone on the Commission. Such information 
could do no harm, however; and it has never been commented 
upon. It is different when the Commission come to the question 
of who they are to buy coal from for an ensuing period, and 
what they are to pay for it. According to a remark which was 
made use of in the discussion, there seems to be a suspicion that 
information as to tenders may leak out and be circulated upon the 
Glasgow Coal Exchange. If this should take place, it would be in- 
sufferable ; and any honourable step which would prevent it would be 
justifiable. Even if the thing has never happened, there is much to be 
said for the policy of taking steps to effectually preventit. This is what 
was done. Gentlemen who have an ostensible interest in coal were 
not put upon the Sub-Committee ; and therefore they could not know 
what coal was offered, nor the terms. But gentlemen who were “ ex- 
cluded ’’ from business which they are specially fitted to advise in, 
feel themselves slighted, because of the distrust of their honour 
of which it is evidence. As a general principle, there should not be 
any member of the Commission who should not be trusted with any 








* See p. 955. 
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information going; but a general rule cannot be applied in such 
a case as this, because we know that, unfortunately, all men cannot 
entirely lay aside the interests in which they are concerned—their vote 
is sometimes magnetized according to the interests by which they are 
surrounded. It is no dishonour, therefore, to a man to be passed by 
when questions in which he would stand in a delicate position come 
before the Board of which he is a member. It is largely a matter of 
sentiment on his part. The whole subject is in the hands of the respon- 
sible official; and if he considers that he is capable of advising his 
Committee, there is an end of it. It is a question whether the 
Sub-Committee should not be abolished, and only the Convener and 
the Engineer be entrusted witb the work of selecting the article which 
is being contracted for, subject to this—that a record be kept, which 
could be referred to afterwards, in justification or, if need should be, 
condemnation of the action taken. It might be that some Conveners 
would shrink from the burden of advising on so heavy a matter. In 
cuch case, appeal could be made to the Board, who could then increase 
the number of the selecting body. But ifa Convener should, in such a 
situation, think the task too responsible for him, and seek to escape from 
it, is not the same feeling applicable to the trader who might be in the 
line of the goods sought ? Should he not feel it a relief to him not to 
be consulted ? Because, not having been consulted, he would have no 
responsibility. That is how the matter stands in Edinburgh ; and the 
Commissioners who have dissented have protected themselves against 
being held to have had any part in the transaction, whether it turn out 
good or ill. 

The deed has been done; and it will probably satisfy most people 
that there was need for coming to a decision quickly, when they learn 
that the average price at which the splint coal is secured is ros. gd. per 
ton, as against 14s. rod. last year, and that on the day succeeding that 
of the meeting splints were being quoted on the Glasgow Coal Exchange 
at 15s. perton This great and sudden rise was owing to the unfor- 
tunate strike which has broken out between the engine-keepers at the 
Lanarkshire pits and the colliery owners. This inflated figure will not 
be maintained for long; but it is questionable whether the price will 
now quite come down so fir, for some months, because one effect of 
the strike will be to enable the coalmasters to dispose of stocks. Against 
this, there is to be placed the consideration that, when the collieries 
resume, the coal which will be won will be at the lower w age, and that 
coalmasters will be able to sell it at a cheaper rate than now. This 
year’s Edinburgh coal purchase will attract wide attention. 

At a meeting of Kirkcudbright Town Council on Wednesday, it was 
reported that the Gas Manager had left the works and the town with- 
out permission ; and it was resolved to terminate his engagement as at 
March 20. The Town Clerk was instructed to take possession of the 
Manager’s books, and to find out how they stood. The Manager was 
serving his notice toleave. It was further intimated that there are sixty 
applicants for the post. 

The West Kent Gas Company have reduced their price 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet. 








CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, April 4. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Although there has been rather more doing 
during the week, supplies have been abundant; and there has been 
a further decline in values all round. The closing quotations are 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, and £10 ros. per ton f.o.b. Leith and 
Liverpool. There is a good deal of speculative selling on the forward 
position, at about the level of spot prices ; and London, Beckton terms, 
for April-June, is now quoted f1o0 Ios. per ton. In Scotland, makers 
are firm for delivery ahead, and are scarcely entering into competition 
for the forward business. 

Nitrate of Soda is firm on spot at 8s. 74d. 
according to quality. 


to 8s. od. per cwt., 


Lonvon, April 6. 

Tar Products.—A stagnant feeling still pervades this market, doubt- 
less owing to the holidays. What little business is being done in ben- 
zols is at continuously lower prices and, as a.rule, at makers’ works. 
The value of go per cent. to-day is not more than gd. per gallon on 
these terms; while in 50 to 90 percent. there is nothing whatever 
doing. These low prices have undoubtedly an effect on crude naphthas, 
which are also dull and easier in value. Tar-oils are in better demand 
as regards the London market ; and the large makers ask higher prices. 
There is not very much doing, although the inquiries are more 
numerous. There is a fair inquiry for crude carbolic 60’s ; and business 
has again been done at 2s. 6d., April-June delivery. Consumers, 
however, will not at present purchase for the last six months of the 
year ; preferring to wait and see what is likely to be the value of crystals. 
In pitch there is a fair business doing ; but prices have rather a down- 
ward tendency. 

The average values obtaining during the week are: Tar, 14s. 6d. to 
17s.6d. Pitch, east coast, 30s. to 30s. 6d.; west coast, 28s. Benzol,go’s, 
gd. to rod. ; 50’s, 9d. to rod. Toluol, 1s. 14d. Crude naphtha, 4d. 
Solvent naphtha, 1s. to 1s. 14d. Heavy naphtha, ts. to 1s. 6d. 


Creosote, 1d. to 1#d. Heavy oils, 17d. Carbolic acid, 60's, 2s. 6d. 
Naphthalene, 90s. to 95s. Salts, 55s. to 65s. Anthracene, ‘‘ A,’’ 3d. ; 
46 |: a 2 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The markets are quiet all round ; and there 
is an entire absence of business, which renders it difficult to fix the 
actual values. The Gaslight and Coke Company are still asking 

10 Ios. per ton; but dealers are offering at {10 5s., Beckton terms, 
while a large London C ompany accepted f 10 7s. 6d. for a fair quantity. 
As regards Leith, £10 tos. is the nominal quotation. 


- — 
‘o= = 


Morecambe Gas-Works Transferred.—At a special meeting of the 
Morecambe District Council on the 1st inst., the undertaking of the 
Gas Company was transferred to the Local Authority, the purchase price 
being £141,000. Theseal was affixed to the agreement whereby mort- 
gage bonds are issued in lieu of payment. 














-CARBURETTED WATER-GAS APPARATUS 





Merrifield—Westcott-—Pearson Patents. 





The Esonomical Gas Apparatus Gonstruction 6o., Ld. 


S.W. 


TeiecRaPHic Appress: ''CARBURETED, LONDOY.” 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS 


London Offices: 19, ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
American Offices : TORONTO. 


W. H. PEARSON, Chairman, 

W. H. PEARSON, Junr., Deputy-Chairman, 
J. T. WESTCOTT, M.E., Manager. 

L. L. MERRIFIELD, M.Inst.M.E., Engineer, 


ENGINEERS. 





The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their Universal Type of 
Carburetted Water-Gas Piant at the following Gas-Works .— 


Cubic Feet Daily. 
BLACKBURN. . 1,250,000 
WINDSOR ST. WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 2,000,000 
SALTLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM . - 2,000,000 
COLCHESTER . ‘ ; . : - 800,000 
BIRKENHEAD . ; ‘ - 2,250,000 
SWINDON (New Swindon Gas Co. Bees 120,000 
SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Second Contract) 2,000,000 


WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM — Cont.) , ,000, 000 








HALIFAX . . ‘ . . - 1,000,000 
TORONTO . ‘ , . ‘ , - 250,000 
OTTAWA . ‘ ° a 250,000 | 
LINDSAY (Remodelled) , ; , - 125,000 | 
MONTREA - — §00,000 
TORONTO Gecond Contract; Remodelled) - 2,000,000 
BELLEVILLE . . . - 250,000 
OTTAWA (Second Contract) ‘ . - 250,000 
BRANTFORD (Remodelled) ' - 200,000 
ST. CATHERINES (Remodelled) : - 250,000 
KINGSTON, PA.. : ’ , - 125,000 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT. . ; , - 250,000 
WILKESBARRE, PA. : : ; 750,000 | 
ST. CATHERINES ( aes Contract) , - 250,000 
BUFFALO, N.Y. . . 2,000,000 


Cubic Feet Daily. 
WINNIPEG, MAN... ‘ -  §00,000 
COLCHESTER men Contract) : - 800,000 
YORK ‘ ‘ , . 750,000 
ROCHESTER... : , ‘ ‘ - 800,000 
KINGSTON, ONT. ‘ i 300,000 
CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT . , - 2,000,000 
DULUTH, MINN. , ‘ ‘ , - 800,000 
CATERHAM... : ‘ ‘ ‘ - 150,000 
LEICESTER . ‘ ‘ , . +2,000,000 
ENSCHEDE (HOLLAND) ‘ - 150,000 
BUENOS AYRES (RIVER PLATE CO.) - 700,000 
BURNLEY ‘ ‘ . 1,500,000 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES . ‘ . 1,760,000 
ACCRINGTON . é ‘ ; P -  §00,000 
TONBRIDGE... ‘ ‘ ; : . $800,000 
STRETFORD . R ; ; ‘ .  §00,600 
OLDBURY . ; ; ‘ - $00,000 
TODMORDEN. 500,000 
SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Third Contract) 2,000,009 
YORK (Second Contract) . 750,000 
ROCHESTER (Second Contract) ; . 800,000 
NEWPORT (MON.) . : ‘ ». ++ e |: 250,000 
TOKIO, JAPAN . : - 1,000,000 


Obiinplete Gas- Works at NELSON, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


ORDERS RECEIVED IN 1901 TO MARCH 1.... 3,500,000 CUB. FT. 


DAILY. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 

Lancashire Coal Trade.—The question of the prices at which gas 
coal, and also locomotive fuel, contracts may have to be taken, continues 
to be keenly discussed by colliery representatives in this district. Al- 
though there is a disposition to regard the exceptionally low prices 
recently reported as having been accepted in Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire for locomotive fuel as special and isolated transactions, and either 
representing temporary clearances or for short contracts, it is being recog- 
nized in quarters where the situation is considered carefully that these 
low prices must inevitably have a very material effect in governing the 
conditions that rule when the gas coal contracts, and the large locomotive 
fuel contracts of the railway companies, come upon the market. The 
representatives of Lancashire collieries are declaring that under no 
circumstances will they come down to so low a figure for locomotive 
fuel as that represented by the prices recently taken in Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire ; and they are talking about 1os. to ros. 6d. per ton as 
something like the basis on which they expect to settle the contracts with 
the railway companies. This opinion, however, is not shared in other 
districts ; and the representative of one of the largest of the Yorkshire 
collieries very candidly expressed his opinion that gs. to gs. 6d. per 
ton would most probably be the price that would have to be accepted 
for good Yorkshire hards. In this event, the railway companies would 
not pay more than 8s. 6d. to gs. per ton at the outside for Lancashire loco- 
motive fuel. As to the gas coal contracts, the reduction of 2s. 6d. per 
ton on last year’s rates which until recently has been generally talked 
of as sufficient to meet the situation, is now regarded very doubtfully 
in many quarters. Certainly, if locomotive fuel comes down 4s. to 5s. 
per ton, gas coal, although the reduction may not be as great, can 
scarcely give way less than about 3s. 6d. to 4s. ; and this represents 
something like the position as to prices that may be anticipated. The 
better qualities of round coal continue in brisk demand ; and prices are for 
the present exceedingly strong on the full list basis. In other descrip- 
tions of fuel, as intimated last week, there has been a general easing 
down ; steam and forge coals being perhaps about 6d. per ton lower, 
while engine fuel has been reduced from 6d. to tod. per ton, according 
to district. The demand for this class of fuel continues only moderate ; 
and with plentiful supplies offering on the market, especially from out- 
side districts, the general anticipation is that prices have not yet by any 
means touched their lowest point. Current quotations may be given 
at about ros. 6d. to r1s. per ton for ordinary descriptions of steam and 
forge coal, and from 6s. 6d. and 7s. for common to 8s. 6d. and gs. for 
the better qualities of Lancashire slack, with common slack from other 
districts offering from as low as 3s. 6d. and 4s. at the pit. Shipping 
continues quiet, with 12s. to 12s. 6d. representing about the average 
figures for ordinary steam coals, delivered at the Mersey ports. In the 
coke trade, rather a stronger tone has been noticeable during the week. 
Foundry qualities are certainly firmer at the rates which have recently 
been quoted, ranging from 22s. for some of the North Country cokes, 
to 25s. for best Iancashire foundry sorts; while furnace cokes could 





scarcely be bought at the very low figures spoken of recently—gs. per 
ton being the average for Yorkshire unwashed cokes, and 12s. 6d. to 
13s. for Lancashire washed cokes at the ovens. 

Northern Coal Trade.—There is greater briskness in the coal trade. 
and the range of prices has been higher; the demand in anticipation 
of the holidays having stiffened the market. In steam coal this has 
been more noticeable, and prices are higher ; while early deliveries of 
this class of coal are more difficult to arrange. Best Northumbrian 
coals are now quoted at from 12s. 3d. to 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b., second- 
class coals are about 11s. 6d., and steam smalls 5s. 9d. to 6s. In the 
gas coal trade there is an irregular movement, which renders the qu ta- 
tion of prices very difficult. There is a fair demand for the season: 
butitis now naturally decreasing. Prices may be said, on the average, 
to vary from gs. 3d. to gs. 9d. per ton f.o.b. for best Durham gas coals, 
but with the fluctuation previously noticed. It is believed that some 
of the Metropolitan contracts are settled at 9s. per ton. Some cther 
contracts are in course of arrangement; and they seem likely to be 
near the figures just quoted. The coal trade, however, will be in- 
fluenced by reductions in the cost of production through the lower 
wages. In coke, the tone is steadier, at from 17s. to 17s. 6d. per ton 
f.o.b. for best Durham coke for export. Blast-furnace coke is un- 
changed. Gascoke is rather steadier, also. Prices show no quotable 
alteration this week. 

Scotch Coal Trade.—The coal market has been greatly disturbed by 
the dispute with the colliery engine-keepers in Lanarkshire. To en- 
force their demand for an eight-hour shift, the vast majority of the 
enginemen refused to start work on Monday of last week. The effect 
has been that about 25,000 miners have, to all intents and purposes, 
thrown in their lot with the enginemen, and decline to descend the pits 
until the demands of the latter are conceded. Many of these miners 
went on strike in violation of the Conciliation Board agreement, by 
which their wages were fixed to April 30. Meantime, pig-iron furnaces 
are being damped, and steel and malleable works reduced almost to 
the stopping-point for want of fuel; and if they are brought to a com- 
plete standstill, it may be some considerable time ere they are restarted, 
as it is no secret that they are not being run at a profit at the present 
time. Business is practically at a standstill so far as Lanarkshire coal 
is concerned. Any prices which might be given would be unreliable ; 
but on the Glasgow Coal Exchange last Wednesday, advances up to 
nearly 5s. per ton were asked for. It is not said that business was done 
at this figure, because there is a feeling that the struggle will be of 
short duration. Theshipments for the week amounted to 173,787 tons 
—an increase of 18,600 tons upon the previous week, but a decrease 
of 39,809 tons upon the corresponding week of last year. For the year 
to date, the total shipments have been 2,372,923 tons—a decrease of 
413,594 tons upon the same period of the previous year. 


_ — 
=. —— 


At the monthly meeting of the Wigan Town Council last Wednesday, 
a recommendation by the Gas Committee that the maximum salary of 
the Gas Engineer (Mr. J. Timmins) should be raised by £50 per annum 
was adopted. 
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Serious Leakage of Gas at Richmond (Yorks.).—A special meeting 
of the Richmond Town Council was held on Monday last week to 
inquire into the enormous loss of gas in the borough, which, it appears, 
has been going on for more than twenty years. Last year 16,494,600 
cubic feet of gas were made, and of this quantity 4,574,400 cubic feet 
could not be accounted for. It is computed that the ratepayers have 
had to pay for between 70 and 80 million cubic feet of gas which has 
never been consumed. There is a reserve of {600 in hand ; and it was 
decided to thoroughly overhaul and renew the distributing plant. 

Pontypridd Gas Supply.—At the final meeting of the Pontypridd 
District Council for the past financial year, the Chairman (Mr. Hugh 
Bramwell) reviewed some of the work accomplished, and explained 
that the gas-works were a profitable undertaking. About £80,000 had 
been spent upon them—the purchase-money of the old works being 
{35,000—and they now returned 73 per cent. A reserve fund of £3000 
had been accumulated, and upwards of {2000 devoted to the relief of 
the rates; while the price had been reduced by 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
—the average in 1899 being 3s. The undertaking was a sound invest- 
ment, and was likely to be still more profitable. 

Malvern Gas Affairs.—Some interesting items connected with the 
gas-works transpired at the meeting of the Malvern District Council 
last Tuesday. It was mentioned that £1580 18s. 2d. had been col- 
lected from slot meters during the past year; and that the quantity of 
gas made was 20 million cubic feet more than in the previous year. 
The Clerk was directed to apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to a loan of £18,000 (£13,000 for the completion of the Malvern 
Link gas-works and £5000 for gas cookers and meters). It was decided 
to increase the salary of the Surveyor (Mr. H. P. Maybury) from 
{450 to {600 per annum. It transpired that the cost of the work in 
connection with the Link gas-works up to the present was £24,810. 

Hemel Hempsted Water-Works Arbitration.—Under the Hemel 
Hempsted Corporation Water Act of last year, the Corporation were 
empowered to acquire the undertaking of the Hemel Hempsted Water- 
Works and Laundry Company, Limited, at a price to be settled by 
agreement or determined by arbitration. The latter method was 
adopted—Mr. R. Eve acting for the Corporation, Mr. Charles 
Hawksley for the Company ; and they appointed Mr. James Mansergh 
as Umpire. The Arbitrators made their award on the ist inst., the 
amount being £41,689 plus the Company's existing loan capital of 
{2500 to be taken over—together, £44,189. The award is regarded 
by the parties as satisfactory. Our report of the proceedings at the 
arbitration, which is in type, is unavcidably held over till next week. 

The Management of the Teignmouth Gas-Works.—The question of 
the management of the Teigmouth Gas-Works, to which reference has 
already been made in the ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ was again under considera- 
tion by the District Council last Tuesday. Mr. T. Stormonth tendered 
his resignation of the position of Manager; and the Gas Committee 
recommended that a successor be appointed at a salary of £150 a year 
with house. An amendment to give £300 a year to someone to take 
sole control of the works was de‘eated. Mr. Slocombe proposed, as 
an amendment to the Committee’s recommendation, that a working 








foreman only should be engaged. He said that when they wanted to 
extend the works, or required the services of a highly-skilled man for 
any other purpose, they could engage an engineer, and pay him his 
fee. The amendment did not find a seconder; and the recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 

West Gloucestershire Water Company.—At the half-yearly meeting 
of this Company last Saturday week, the Directors reported that 196 
new services had been connected; making the total number of houses 
and other properties supplied 7755. The extension of the system to 
Wick had been completed; and the laying down of new machinery 
and engine-house had been finished, and the whole was working satis- 
factorily. The accounts for the half year showed that, after paying all 
working expenses and interest on debenture stock, there was a net 
profit of £2226, which, together with the £65 brought forward, made a 
total of £2291 to the credit of the revenue account. The Directors 
recommended the declaration of a dividend (less income-tax) at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum, applicable for the six months, upon the 1884 
shares, and {2 16s. upon the 1887and 1899shares. This would absorb 
£2237; leaving a balance of £54 to be carried forward. The Chairman 
(Mr. Enoch Horton), in moving the adoption of the report, stated that 
the Directors had placed an order for a powerful gas-engine and three- 
throw pumps to be erected at Kingswood at a cost of about {600, inas- 
much as it would not be necessary to keep the new engines working all 
the time. When they were at rest, the gas-engine would take up the 
running, and keep the high-level district supplied by pumping from the 
low-level service reservoir, thus preventing the pumping to waste, which 
would occur if the new engines were kept constantly working. The 
Directors, he also mentioned, were now in a position, owing to the 
recent duplication of the mains in certain parts, to inaugurate asystem 
of district days—that was, to have regular times for shutting off mains 
for repairs. Under this plan, customers would know exactly when the 
water would be shut off for a few hours, and could make provision 
accordingly. Mr. Philip Fussell seconded the motion ; remarking that 
in the last two years the Company had spent £43,o00 on duplicating 
mains and on pumping plant. The motion was agreed to. 

The Halifax Corporation have accepted the tender of Messrs. IR. 
Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, for an overhead cast-iron tar 
and liquor tank; the contract sum being £1444 Ios. gd. 


The London County Council have accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Limited, for £1680, for the supply and 
fixing of plant at the gas-meter testing office at Newington. 

Messrs. W. C. Holmes and Co., of Huddersfield, have received orders 
from the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations for two of their patent 
‘‘New”’ scrubber-washers, each to treat 5 million cubic feet of gas per 
diem ; also for two condensers, to work in conjunction therewith, and 
of similar capacity. The firm have also been entrusted with orders 
from Margate and Poulton-le-Fylde for a 2 million cubic feet and 
a 70,000 cubic feet machine respectively ; and the Stoke-upon-Trent 
Corporation have placed with them an order for new purifiers, to be 
constructed on Green’s principle. 
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GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


| OXIDE OF IRON. 
() NEILL's Oxide has a larger annual 


,, Sale tian all cther Oxides combined, Purity and 
unvérmity of quality guaranteed, 


JOHN WM. O’NEILL, Managing Director, *‘ Braddock, Oldham.” 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM; and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 
First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1839, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, ce. 
Telegraphic Addresses: 


OXIDE OF IRON OF FINEST QUALITY. 
BALES Special Fire Cement should he 


used to keep Retorts, Furnices, &c., in good 
repair during the heavy Winter Work. 
Send for full Particulars to 
Bae & Co., 120 & 121, NEWGATE StreEET, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telegrams: ‘* Bocore, Lonpon,”’ 
Yelephone ‘** 277 HoLBorn,”’ 








160, 161, & 162, PaLMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BroapD STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C, 


OANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT. All communications re 
xide to the Company as above, 


6 | WINKELMANN’S 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


** Metrique, London.”’ 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, : a 
Gives no Back Pressure, 
— The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Lent on Hire, 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
READ HOLLIDAY AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD. 


MMONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrmMINGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 





PRACTICAL RETORT SETTERS. 
EORGE NUTTALL & CO., 32, Have- 


lock Road, Saltley, Birmingham. 
Regenerator or other Furnaces erected to Engineers’ 





: Resists 4500° , i - 
WORKS, 500° Fahr. Best for use in GAS 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 

182, Palmerston Buildings, 


d Broad Street, Correspondence invited. 


ROTHERTON & CO. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, LEEDs. 


own Designs. Best Work Guaranteed. Please write 
for Estimates, 


BR. FITZ-MAURICE, 4, East India 











“Volcanism, London.” London, E.C. 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 

ll Messrs. J. C. CHAPMAN & CO., Chartered 
NEO sents, ADVISE ON ALL MATTERS CON- 


Db WITH ABOVE Telezrams: ‘* ENAMEL.” 


SPECIAL PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 


* Avenue, London. Foreign and Coionial SHIP- 
MENTS and CHARTERING promptly attendel to 
FIRE, LIFK, and ALL CLASSES of INSURANCES 
effected on the Lowest Terms. 





National Telephone 1759. 





Information and Handbook on application, 
20, Cuancery Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 


——— 


PORTER & CO., Gowts Bridge Works, 
“ce in OLN, Engineers, Ironfounders, and Con- 
Villacce 2 the erection. of Gas-Works for Towns, 
Isolated’ Py lansions, Manufactories, Collieries, and 
turers of es at home and abroad. Manufac- 
Purifiers van - re, Condensers, Scrubbers, 
a ae » &C.3 also of Gi an 
Cast 1 Tanks, Iron Roofs, oe oe 
©iezraphic Address: ‘sp : ” 
F afer x ORTER, LINCOLN, 
(For Illustrated Advertisement, see April 5, p. 910.) 





fying Material gets hard, 
and economical, 
Sole Makers: 





C. & W. Waker, Limitrep, Midland 


Iron-Works, Donnington, near Newport, SHROPSHIRE. | IGH-CLASS CYCLES at Reasonable 
AS TAR wanted. . 


. BROTHERTON AND Co., Tar Distillers, | post free. Old Machines Exchanged or Repaired, 
Works: BirMincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 


JOHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 


facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 


B* the adoption of Cripps’s Bye-Pass ! of SULPHURIC ACID, from Brimstone, for Sulphate 
VALVES inside your Purifiers, you can relieve 

the Back-Pressure in the Lower Tiers when the Puri- 
They are extremely useful | 


; of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
'of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, 
References given to Gas Companies, 


TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 





and LOW PRICES. Guaranteed and sent on 
| approval. For Cash or Gradual Payments. Catalogue 


MELROSE CYCLE COMPANY, COVENTRY, 
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ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: Biruincuam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 
GREENE & SONS, Ltd., are pre 


s pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FITTING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 

Iron or Compo, 
19, FARRINGDON Roap, Lonpon, E.C, 

Telegrams: ‘* LUMINOSITY.”’ 


ADLER & CO., Ltd., Middlesbrough, 


Tar Distillers and Tar Colour Manufacturers. 
BENZOL specially prepared for Gas Enrichment free 
from Sulphur. Pure Hydrated OXIDE OF IRON for 
Purifying Gas either for Sale or Lent on Hire. Always 
Buyers of GAS TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 

of Ammonia Plants. 

For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS, ring up ‘0848 
Botton,” or Telegraph ‘‘ Sarurators, BoLTon.”’ 

Largest Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 
Britain. 

JosErH TAYLOR AND Co., Central Plumbing Works, 
Victoria Square, Bo.ron. 


ENTLEMAN (Single) wants good berth 
as TRAVELLER, EXHIBITION SALESMAN, 
or SHOW-ROOM MANAGER, Four Years’ first-class 
experience in the Gas Stove and Fire Trade. Best of 
Testimonials. 
Address No. 3670, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Street, E.C. 


ADDITION AL Draughtsman wanted for 
designing and detailing all clasSes of Gas-Works 

Plant. Regular work for capable Man. / 
Apply, giving Experience, Age, and Pay required, to 

R, & J. Dempster, Lrp., Oldham Road, MANCHESTER. 


[)240GHISMAN wanted by a Firm of 


Constructional Engineers near London. One 
who has had experience in Gas-Works Apparatus 
preferred. Permanency if satisfactory. 

Reply, stating Age, Experience, and Salary. expected, 
to No. 3668, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
STREET, E.C, 


YVANteD, by a large Provincial Gas 


and Water Company in the South of England, 
a MAIN and SERVICE LAYER (Socket and Spigot 
Pipes, Gas and Water). Wages 30s. per week. State 
Experience. Must be a steady and reliable Man. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 3672, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


VV ORKING Manager wanted for a Gas- 


Works making 10 millions per annum within 
8) miles of London. Must understand using an Ex- 
hauster. Will have to do Fitting and Meter Surveying. 
Wages 36s. per week, with good Residence, Gas, and 
Fuel free. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 2671, care of Mr. King, 1], 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, F.C. 


Py ORKING Manager required (about 
30 Years of Age) for Gas-Works in Leicestershire. 
Annual make 15 Millions, but is rapidly increasing. 
Must understand Generator Fired Ketorts, Engines, 
Exhausters, &c, Wages 35s. per week, with House, 
Coal, and Gas. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 3669, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
WORKS SUPERINTENDENT, 


WANTED, by the Directors of this 

Company, an experienced and competent Man 
to act as SUPERINTENDENT at their Effingham 
Street Gas-Works. (The positionis vacant owing to the 
present Superintendent having been promoted.) He 
will be required to reside on the Works, with House 
and Coal Free, 
































The Maximum Make of Gas at this Station is about | 


34 million cubic feet per day. 

Applications (marked ‘* Superintendent’’), stating 
Age, previous Engagements, and Salary required, to be 
made, by letter only, addressed to Sir Fredk, T. 
Mappin, Bart., M.P., Chairman of the Company, Gas 
Offices, Sheffield, not later than Friday, April 26, 1991, 

Testimonials not to be sent till asked for. 

Haxbpury THOMAS, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Commercial Street, Sheffield, 
April 4, 1201, 


WINDSOR ROYAL GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
HE Directors of this Company are pre- 


pared to receive Applications for the position of 
ENGINEER and MANAGER of their Gas-Works. 
Candidates must possess a thorough knowledge of 
the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas on the best 
Modern Principles. 





The person appointed to devote the whole of his time | 
to the duties commencing July 1, and be able to design | 


| THE Corporation invite Tenders for the 


and carry out Alterations and Extensions of Works and 
Plant. 
Age not to exceed 40 Years. 


Salary to commence at £230 per annum, with Resi- | 


dence on the Works, Rates, Coal, and Gas free. 

Applications, in Candidates’ own Handwriting, ac- 
companied by copies of three recent Testimonials, and 
addressed to the Chairman, Gas Offices, Victoria Street, 
Windsor, to be delivered not later than Saturday, 
April 27, 1901. 

No Canvassing. 

By order, 
JOHN Henny STRANGE, 
secretary. 


Ay ANTED, by the Grantham Gas Com- 

' pany, @ LEADING STOKER. One already 
acting as such. An Abstainer preferred. Wages 5s. 6d. 
per Twcelve-Hour Shift. 

Apply, with References or Testimonials, to 

R, G. SHADBOLT, 
Manager. 
Gas-Works, Grantham. 


VY ANTED, Meter Repairer fully quali- 


fied to undertake the repairing and testing of 
(Automatic and Ordinary). 





Wet and Dry Meters 
Wages, 30s. per week. 
Apply, giving References, with full Particulars, to 
J. EK. KENSHOLE, 
Manager. 
Gas-Works, Merthyr Tydfil, 
Glamorganshire, March 27, 1901, 


PARTNER WANTED. 
(ZERMAN Gentleman having the best 


connections with Continental Manufacturers of 
Incandescent Gas and Electric Fittings would like to 
meet with a Gentleman who has a good connection 
with Gas Companies and Corporations. 
State full Particulars and amount of Capital that 
could be introduced, to No. 3663, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C., 


MERTHYR TYDFIL GAS COMPANY. 
W ANTED, a thoroughly competent 


WORKS FOREMAN eapable of controlling 
Workmen, experienced in the working of Regenerative 
Furnaces, the manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia, 
&c. Wages £2 per week, with free Dwelling-House on 
Works, Coal, Gas, Rates, and Water. 

Applications to the undersigned on or before Thurs- 
day, the 25th inst., stating Age, whether Married or 
Single, and where last or now employed, with References 
as to Character and Ability. 

JAMES E, KENSHOLE, 
General Manager. 








Gas-Works, Merthyr TydAl, 
Glam., April 3, 1901. 


ANTED, a Gas-Works on Lease or 

Purchase, by thoroughly practical Gas Engineer, 

Address No. 3665, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


0 BE SOLD - 

One SINGLE-LIFT GASHOLDER, 
diameter by 10 ft. deep, with five Columns, in 
excellent condition, equal to new. 

Write to J. Wricut, Bridge House, Blackfriars 
Bridge, Lonpon, E.C, 


(FAs PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 
; NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F, BLAKELEY Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewssury. 


OR SALE-—Station Meter, capacity 
15,000 Cubic Feet per Hour, inclusive of 12-inch 
Inlet, Outlet, and Bye-Pass Valves. Also a 6-inch Gas- 
Meter Company’s GOVERNOR complete. Several 
15-inch Steel RETORT-LIDS (flat section), and several 
6 feet lengths of 15 inches and 16 inches diameter CLAY 
RETORTS. May be inspected, 
For turther Particulars and Prices, apply to Wm. 
PRINCE, Gas-Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


DISUSED PLANT FOR SALE. 
()F FERS invited for the following—viz., 
O 


ne KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER 
WASHER-SCRUBBER, 250,000 Cubic Feet 


per day. 
One MANN & WALKER TOWER SCRUBBER, 
5 ft. by 38 {t., with Spiral Staircase. 
One 39,090 Cubic Feet METER by the Gas-Meter 
Company. 
For further Particulars, apply to the SEcRETARY, Gas 
Company, HARROGATE. 


BOROUGH OF DARWEN. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
TENDERS FOR OXIDE, 
PHE Corporation are prepared to re- 


ceive TENDERS for the supply of 25) Tons of 
OXIDE OF IRON, delivered at their Sidings, for Puri- 
fying the Gas at their Works. 

All Particulars from, and Samples to be sent to, Mr, 
A. H. Smith, Gas Engineer, Darwen, 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Oxide of Iron,” to be de- 
livered to the undersigned at or before noon, April 27, 
1901, 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

By order, 
WiuLuLiAmM P, HALLIWELL, 
Town Clerk, 




















Town Clerk’s Office, Darwen, 
April 2, 1991. 








| BOROUGH OF DARWEN, 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


SPENT OXIDE. 


purchase of about 500 Tons of SPENT OXIDE. 
| All Particulars and Samples may be obtained on ap- 
| plication to Mr. A. H. Smith, Gas Engineer, Darwen. 
| Sealed Tenders, endorsed ** Spent Oxide,’’ to be de- 
_livered to the undersigned at or before noon, April 27, 
1901, 
| Thelowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 
order, 


i 
} 


Wittiam-P, HAtLiwELL, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk's Office, Darwen, 

April 2, 1901. 


50 ft. } 





BOROUGH OF NELSON. 


HE Gas Committee of the above Cor: 


poration invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR 

and LIQUOR produced at their Works, for a period of 
Twelve Months, commencing on May 1, 1901. 

Forms of Tender and further Particulars may be ob. 
tained from Mr, A, Allan, Gas Engineer, Nelson, 

Sea'ed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tar, &c.,’’ to be sent to 
~~ 4 the undersigned, on or before the 20th of April, 

R. M. Prescott, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Nelson, 
April 3, 1901. 


PERTH CORPORATION GAS-WORKS, __ 


TENDERS FOR TAR. ' 
HE Town Council of Perth invite 


TENDERS for their surplus TAR for One, Two, 
or Three Years, from the 30th inst., at the rate of about 
1000 Tons per annum. 

Sealed Tenders, stating price per Ton in Contractor's 
Tank-Waggons, and endorsed “ ‘ender for Tar,’’ must 
reach the undersigned on or before Ten o’clock a.n,, 
on Monday, the 15th inst. 

The Council are not bound to accept the highest or 
any Offer. 





JOHN BEGG, 
City Clerk, 
City Chambers, Perth, 
April 2, 1901. 
PERTH CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
GAS COAL AND CANNEL, shh 
HE Town Council of Perth invite 


TENDERS for the supply of 16,000 Tons of GAS 
COAL and CANNEL over the period of Twelve Months, 
reserving to themselves the right to accept half the 
quantity for Six Months. 

Delivery, carriage paid, at the New Gas-Works Siding, 
Friarton, Perth. 

Further Particulars and Form of Tender may be had 
on application to the Engineer and Manager, W, B, 
M‘Lusky, at his Office, Charles Street. 

Sealed Tenders, marked ‘* '‘l'enders for Coal,"’ to be 
lodged with the undersigned by Ten o’clock on Monday 
forenoon, the 15th inst. 

The Council are not bound to accept the lowest or 
any Offer. 





JOHN BrysuG, 
City Clerk, 
City Chambers, Perth, 
April 2, 1901. 


PERTH CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


LIME, PYRITES ACID, TUBES, BRASS WORK, 
OILS, PAINTS, AND GENERAL STORES. 


(PAE Town Council of Perth invite 
TENDERS for :— 

450 Tons of best HAND-PICKED SCOTCH LIME 
SHELLS, delivered, carriage paid, at the New 
Gas-Works Siding, Friarton, Perth, over the 
ensuing Year. 

150 Tons of PYRITES ACID of 1449 Twaddel, on 
a Sliding-Scale per degree under or over; de- 
livered in Senders’ Tank-Waggons, carriage paid, 
at the New Gas-Works Siding, Friarton, Perth. _ 

Also the following — viz.. MAGLLEABLE 1JRON 
TUBES and FURNISHINGS, BRASS CONNEC- 
CEMENTS, and 


TIONS, &c., OILS, PAINTS, 
GENERAL STORES, delivered, carriage paid, at 


Perth Station, or at the New Gas-Works Siding, 
Friarton, Perth, as may be arranged from time to time. 

Further Particulars, Schedules, and Forms of Tender 
may be had on application to the Engineer and 
Manager, W. B. M‘Lusky, at his Office, Charles Street. 

Sealed Tenders, properly endorsed, to be lodged with 
the undersigned by Ten o’clock on Monday forenoon, 
the 15th inst. 

The Council are not bound to accept the lowest or 
any Offer. 

JOHN BEGG, 

City Clerke 
City Chambers, Perth, 
April 2, 1901. 


CITY OF CARLISLE. 


GELTSDALE WATER SCHEME, 
Contract No, 1. 


THE Corporation of the City of Carlisle 
invite TENDERS for the execution of the Works 
included in this Contract, which comprise the 4 
struction of COLLECTING-TANKS; WEIRS; I : 
TAKES; CONDUITS; VALVE, SCREEN, MEASUC 
ING, AIR, SCOUR, and other CHAMBERS; RIV = 
and RAILWAY CROSSINGS; a STORAGE RE 
VOIR of about 175 million gallons capacity, formet 
by an Earthen Embankment 860 feet in lengtn, en 
Concrete and Puddle Core 1160 feet in length ; yh 
WASTE-WATER WEIR, VALVE TOWER, gat 2 
CULVERT, &c.; SCREENING and COLLECTID 
WELLS; Four FILTERS, each about 10,000 cn 
feet in area; a STREAM DIVERSION CHANNE Os 
1572 yards in length; a SERVICE RESERV ARE 
5 million gallons capacity; 2 miles of eagle yh , 
PIPE; the laying and jointing of 13 miles of © ee 
IRON PIPE, ranging from 20 in. to 16 in. et 
Two DWELLING-HOUSES and other BUILDING i 
the DIVERSION of a PUBLIC ROAD; the construc’ 
of BRIDGES, ACCOMMODATION ROADS, DRAINS, 
BOUNDARY WALLS, &c. ith the 
The Drawings may be seen by appointment W ib BPs 
Engineer, who will also give intending arg 
facilities for inspecting the site of the Works, 
furnish all Information that may be required. weal 
Specifications and Bills of Quantities may be nar 
on payment of a deposit of £10, which will be — — 
after the reccipt of a bond-fide Tender, together W it ou 
return of all documents lent for the purpose o! ma 
up the Tender. 
Sealed Tenders must be delivered t 
on or before the 25th day of May, 1901 


/ =s B, NEWTON M.Inst.C.E.,_ 
wge0e8 Engineer 





o the undersigned, 


Water-Works Engineer's Office, _ 
Victoria Viaduct, Carlisle, April 4, 1901. 
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KNARESBOROUGH URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNC 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


SPENDERS wanted for the re-setting cf 
TWO BEDS of O RETORTS (One of Seven and 
the other of Four), providing all Material. The Retorts 
to be Ingham’s (Leeds) make. 
Terders to be sent_by the 20th inst., addressed to 
, T, MAINMAN, 
Clerk. 





HE Town and County of Poole Gas and 
Coke Company, Limited, invite TENDERS for 
the purchase and immediate removal from their Works 
of a SINGLE-LIFT GASHOLDER, 40 ft. diameter, 
16 ft, deep, together with the Cast-Iron Tank, Six 
Columns, &e. 

) Tenders to be sent to the undersigned by the 29th of 


ril. 
The highest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 
ILLIAM Davis, 
Secretary. 





NOTE 


He Bridgewater Trustees are prepared 

to receive TENDERS for the TAR produced at 
their Coke-Works, for a period of Twelve Months from 
the Ist of July next, delivered into Contractor’s Tanks 
at the Trustees’ Brackley Siding on the Little Hulton 
Mineral Branch of the L. & N.W. Railway, or their 
Wharton Hall Siding on the Pendleton and Hindley 
Branch of the L. & Y. Railway. 

Tenders, endorsed *‘ Tender for Tar,”’ to be addressed 
to the Bridgewater Trustees, 4, Chapel Walks, Man- 
chester, and to be delivered on or before the llth of 
Apri] next. 


BOROUGH OF MACCLESFIELD. 


TENDERS FOR TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the purchase of the sur- 
plus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made at their 
Works during the Twelve Months commencing the Ist 
day of May next. 
Tenders for the Tar or Liquor, separately, to be sentin 
not later than Tuesday, the 16th of April, 1901, addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town Hall, 
Macclesfield, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Tar, &c.”’ 
For Conditions, apply to Mr. Newbigging, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Macclesfield. 
The Committee reserve to themselves the rizht of 
accepting any Tender for the Tar or Liquor separately. 
The highest or any Tender not necessarily accepted, 
W. FrEDK. TAYLOon, 
Town Clerk, 





_, March 18, 1901. 
BOROUGH OF CHORLEY. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 
. poration invite TENDERS for the supply and 
delivery to the Railway Station, Chorley, of 30 18-inch 
{internal diameter) CAST-IRON PIPES; also SPECIAL 
CASTINGS. 
Specification and Form of Tender may be obtained 
from the Gas Engineer, Gas-Works, Chorley. 
Tenders, endorsed ‘*‘ Cast-Iron Pipes,’’ 








| 
' 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURY. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the supply of about 
400 Tons of SULPHURIC ACID, for the Manufacture 
of Sulphate of Ammonia for a period of One Year from 
the lst day of May, 1901. 

Forms of Tender and Conditions may be obtained on 
application to Mr. H. Simmonds, Engineer and 
Manager, Gas-Works, Bury. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ** Tender for Acid,’’ to be 
sent to the undersigned on or before Monday, the 15th 
day of Apri!, 1901, 

JOHN HasLam, 
Town Clerk, 
Corporation Offices, Bank Str-.et, 
Bury, March 29, 1901. 


HARTLEPOOL GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF GAS AND WATER STOCK. 
T° BE SOLD by Auction, at the Com- 


pany’s Offices, Middleton Road, West Hartlepool, on 
Thursday, the 25th of April, 1901, at 3.15 p.m., precisely, 
J. W. CROSBY, AUCTIONEER, 
‘ £10,9C0 
OF HARTLEPOOL GAS AND WATER COMPANY’S 
FIVE PER CENT. MAXIMUM ORDINARY STOCK, 
as follows, namely :— 

£5000 (Nominal) of the NEW STOCK (Maximum 

Dividend 5 per cent.) authorized to be created and 
issued under the powers contained in the Com- 
pany’s Act, 1898. 

£5000 (Nominal) of the NEW STOCK (Maximum 

Dividend 5 per cent.) authorized to be created and 
izsued under the powers contained in the Com- 
pany’s Act, 1909. 

The above Stock will be entitled to Dividend from the 
23rd day of May next, if then fully paid up, and will be 
registered in the name of the purchaser without charge. 

A Deposit of 10 per cent. will be required to be paid 
at the time of Sale, and the remainder on or before the 
said 23rd day of May. 

The Stock will be offered in Lots of £100 each, 

By order of the Directors, 
W. Scort, 
Secretary. 
Hartlepool Gas and Water Company’s Office, 
West Hartlepool, March 25, 1901, 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 
notify that hig AUCTIONS of STOCKS and 








'SHARES in London, Suburban, and Provincial Gas 
'and Water Companies are held PERIODICALLY, at 


| 
} 
| 





| 
j 


addressed to | 


the undersigned, to be delivered on or before Tuesday, | 


April 16 next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves ‘o accept any 
Tender, 

By order, 
JNO, MILLS, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Chorley, 
March 30, 1901. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 
TENDERS FOR COAL. 


THE Directors are prepared to receive 

TENDERS for the supply of 150,000 Tons of clean, 
dry, unscreened, fresh-wrought GAS COALS, delivered 
f.0.b. to the Company’s Steamers at any suitable Port, 
during the Year ending the 30th of April, 1902. 

The deliveries to be in equal monthly quantities 
throughout the Year. 

Payment in cash monthly. 





| 


| 





Parties desiring to Tender for more than One Year | 
must state separately the price and quantity offered for | 


each Year, 

Particulars and Forms of Contract may be obtained 
from the Engineer & General Manager, Mr. H. E. Jones. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Coals,”’ to 
be addressed to the Chairman of the Coal Committee, 
and delivered at the Company’s Offices not later than 
Nine o’clock on the 18th April inst. 

Com:nercial Gas-Works, Stepney, E. 
eens 





GLOUCESTER GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
SALE _OF £5000 OF FIVE PER CENT. 
CONSOLIDATED ORDINARY STOCK. 

N OTICE is Hereby Given, that the 

: I rectors of this Company have instructed Mr. 
HENRY KNOWLES, Auctioneer, to SELL BY AUC- 
TION, at the Gas Offices, Eastgate Street, on Friday, 
the 25th day of April, 1901, at Four o’clock in the After- 
goon punctually, 

FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS 


OF 
CONSOLIDATED ORDINARY STOCK 


OF THE 
. GLOUCESTER: GASLIGHT COMPANY, 
smaxing Interest at £5 per cent. per annum, being part 
ot the inoneys authorized to be raised by the Gloucester 
Gas Act, 1898, 
Mees Conditions of Sale and further Particulars apply 
c the undersigned, or to the Auctioneer, Albion 
hambers, Gloucester, 
W.:LUIAM E, Vinson, 
Secretary. 


_ Gas Offices, Gloucester, 
March 28, 1991, 


} 





| 
i 





| the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 


He also undertakes the issuing by AUCTION cf GAS 
and WATER STOCKS and SHARES under Parlia- 
mentary Powers. 

Terms for issuing such Capital, and also for including 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these pcriodical 
Sales, can be obtained on application at Mr. ALFRED 
Ricuarps’ OFFICEs, 18, Finsspury Circus, E.C. 





By order of the Directors of the 


ILFORD GAS COMPANY. 
£7500 ORDINARY STOCK 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, April 16, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 
Circus, E.C. 
SOUTH ESSEX WATER-WORES COMPANY. 
£1500 FIVE PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK, 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, April 16, at Two o’clock. 
Particulars of Messrs. FRESHFIFLDS, Solicitors, New 
Bank Buildings, 31, OLD Jewry, E.C., and of the 
AUCTIONEER, 18, FinsBury_Circvs, E.C. 


FINSBURY 








By order of the Directors of the 


LEA BRIDGE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £8900 FOUR PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, April 30, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Circus, E.C. 


WELDON MUD 
GAS PURIFICATION, 


For use in the 


RECOVERY OF SULPHUR, 
ALSO 


Removal of last Traces of SULPHURETTED 
HYDROGEN in catch position. 


Full Particalars on application to the Patentees: 


GAS DESULPHURIZATION C0., 


—— LIMITED, 


1, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 

















Net Price: Cloth Bound, 12s. 6d.; Morocco Gilt, 18s. 


GAS COMPANIES’ 


BOOK=KEEPING. 


A Practical Treatise on the Keeping of Gas 
Companies’ Accounts. 


By 
JOHN HENRY BREARLEY & BENJAMIN TAYLOR 
OF LONG WCOD. 
LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fteetr Srreet, E.C. 


PRICE'S COKE & COAL BARROW 


effects a great saving 
of time, labour, and 
expense, 

For Particulars 
Price, &c., apply to 
Mr. Epwarp FPricr, 
119, Queen's Road, 
FINSBURY Park, N, 


Prices are Reduced. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limitep, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 


Lonpon OFFICE : 
CANNON STREET, 











90, E.c. 


BOLDON GAS COALS. 


- 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
16°9 Candles. 











Yield of Gas per Ton. 
Illuminating Power . . 


Coke S 1S @. 6 ae ee le 66°7 Coke. 
Sulphur . . . . « - 0°86 Sulphur. 
Ash a oe —— oe 2°04 Ash. 


As per Analysis by 
Mr. JOHN PATTINSON, F.I.C., F.C S. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
Ww. H. PARKINSON, 
THE HARTON COAL CO., LTD., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





Telegraphic Address: ‘* PARKINSON, NEWCASTLE.” 


THORNLEY GAS GOALS 


WORKED BY THE 


WEARDALE IRON & GOAL Co.,Lo. 


OUT OF THEIR 
THORNLEY AND WHEATLEY HILL COLLIERIES. 








Analysis made by 
Messrs. J. & H. 8. PATTINSON. 
Yield of Gas per Ton . . 10,500 Cub. Ft, 
Illuminating Power. . . 16-9 Candles. 
Coke (of good quality). . 67°5 per Cent. 
Sulphur. . .« « « « « O58 
Ashe. s- sec evse EB 





For Price, &c., apply to the 
WEARDALE STEEL, COAL, 


é& COKE COMPANY, Lid., 
QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


icenetiie Se caaaal 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 








Lonpon Orrice: R. Cvrt, 84, Onp Broad Street, E.C, 


To GAS AND GENERAL ENGINEERS. 























Easy Payment System. 


HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


Yield of Gas per Ton . , 10,500 Oubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power. . . 16°4 Candles. 
Coke... + + « « » 68 per Cent. 


For Prices, f.o.b. Ship or Delivered by Rail, 
apply to 


The Wallsend & Hebburn Coal Company, Ltd. 


B Lombard Street, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYRE. 
W. RICHARDSON, Fitter. 


HARDMAN & HOLDEN, Lp. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


t ceemencmaaeanal absolutely free from Arsenic 
and of excellent Purity, Specially pre- 
pared for Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacturers. 


Works: BLACKBURN; Miles Platting and 
Clayton, MANCHESTER, 


Head Office: Miles Platting, MANCHESTER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


HOLMSIDE 


GAS COALS. 


Present Daily Produce over 5000 Tons. 


Latest Analysis—By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Gas 
Examiner to Rotherham Corporation 


Yield of Gasper Ton. . . 11,205 Oubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power 16,4, Stand. Sperm Cand. 
Coke (of good & pure quality) 133 Cwt. per Ton. 
Sulphur .. . . » Alittle over 1 per Cent. 

Bh, © © «© © 2 . « Under 1 per Cent. 
Bale © © 0 ©» 163 Ibs. (Avoir.) per Ton. 
Ammoniacal Liquor 103 lbs. (Avoir ; per Ton. 


HOLMSIDE GAS COALS are supplied to the 
largest Gas Companies in England and on the 
European Continent; London alone consuming 
about half the produce. 


SOUTH MOOR 
PELTON GAS COALS. 


Present Daily Produce available 8000 Tone. 


Of equal quality to the ‘‘Holmside’’ Coal, and 
also very largely used by many Gas Companies al 
Home and Abroad. 

Both descriptions are shipped at Tyne Docks, 
and Dunston Staiths, River Tyne, also at North 
and South Docks, Sunderland. 

These Coals may be bought through the 
Principal Merchants in England, or direct from 


Particulars on Application, 











Mr. MARK ARCHER, 


HOLMSIDE & SOUTH MOOR OFFICES, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 








ITRATE of Thorium and Cerium. 
Faprik CHEMISCHER PRAEPARATE YON STHAMER, 
Noack, anD Co., HamBure, 





PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENTS 


AND 


ALL PARTS FOR GAS & WATER METERS. 


Quotations to Samples. 


Tourtel Manufacturing Go., Lid., 


1464, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





Can undertake the Largest Contracts. 





HYDRAULIC BLOWER 


For blowing Air into Gas Purifiers for 
the purpose of 


REVIVIFYING 
THE FOULED OXIDE. 


Full Particulars on application. | 








LUXWERKE LUDWIGSHAFEN AM RHEIN. | Largely adopted by many Local Authorities for Public 





JAMES OAKES & CO. 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works | 
(also large stock in London) | 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with or 
without planed ec COLUMNS, GIRDERS. 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &e., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Note.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without | 
Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts and) 
Covers, and rendering Leakage impossible. 











FOR SALE, EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN IN, 
SECOND-HAND 


ANNULAR CONDENSERS 


as per Illustration below, 





} 
| 








In perfect Order and Condition, 
Complete with 16-inch Valves and Connections, 
Diagonal Tubes dispensed with if desired, 








Cheap, less than Half New Price accepted. 


J. FIRTH BLAKELEY & CO., 


THORNHILL, DEWSBURY. | 


Inspection Invited, Photo, 














dc., cn application, 
‘ 


a 


THE PATENT 


“BEACON” GLOBE LAMP, 





| Lighting, being absolutely Shadowless and Wind-proof, 





HH. GREENE & SONS, Li, 


Late of Cannon Street, 
19, Farringdon Road, E.C, 
Telegrams: ** Luminosity, Lonpon,” 





Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 
for 


CANN EL ,— Sess. 





BOGHIEAD 
CANNEL. 


Yield of Gas perton . 13,155 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power 38°22 candles. 
Coke perton. . 1,301°83 lbs. 


EAST PONTOP 
GAS COAL. 


YVieldofGasperton . . . + 10,500 cub.ft. 
Illuminating Power 17°8 candles. 
Coke. ». + » « 70 percent 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 


GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gasperton . . + + 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power . . + + 163 candles. 
Coke. s ‘ ‘ . ‘ e " 731 per cent. 





For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


‘THOS. W. DANCE, SON, & HUNTER, 


CoaAL OwNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE 


E. FOSTER & CO., 


21, JoHN STREET ADELPHI, LoNnpon, W.C 












if o == 
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ESTABLISHED 1873. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 


RETORT-SET TINGS 


INCLINED, REGENERATIVE, GENERATIVE, AND FLOOR LINE. 


SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF OUR SETTINGS IN 
SUCCESSFUL WORK. 





Plans, Estimates, and full Particulars for Comflete ov Partial Evection and Renewal. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 


Engineering Contractors for Gas and Water Works, 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 
And GORING, OXFORDSHIRE. 





GASHOLDER } MAIN LAYING. 
TANKS. BORING. 
RESERVOIRS. WELL SINKING. 





UNEQUALLED. ~— HEATHCOTE GAS COAL, |NEWBATTLE CANNEL 
Gas Comyaniesare sdlicited to try Simples of the | . , 
Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas.| Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 


M a - a L D _ Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


of Coke. 


BLACK BED GAS COAL. Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


wnvie.o (as-coaL) conuery cowry: THE GRASSMOORCO,,Lp,,)  sewsarrze coxtzenrs, 
RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. CHESTERFIELD. DAL ESLEITHN.B. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, Loo., 
GAS ENGINEERS 


MILTON HOUSE works EDINBURGH. 
LONDON. LEEDS. —— GLASGOW. 


JOHN BROWN & CO., Lrp., SHEFFIELD, 


Proprietors of 


ALDWARKE MAIN, CAR HOUSE & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 


ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 Feet of 19-Candle Gas per Ton. 
Value in Pounds of Sperm, 820'80. 
WERY FREE FROM IMPURITIES. 









































TELEGRAMS: “ATLAS SHEFFIELD.” 
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KEITH'S PATENT q 


HGH PRESSURE BURNER 


Has already been largely adopted by the leading Gas Companies and Corporations, 
IT GIVES THE BEST LIGHT. 


More Candle Power than any H.P. Burner using 10 ft. per hour. 


CAN BE INSTANTLY ADJUSTED to suit the quality of Gas 
| in any District. | 























The Mantle is Removable. This Burner has been SPECIALLY 
MADE for High-Pressure Work. 





For full Particulars see “Journal of Gas Lighting,’’ March 12, 1901. 





Quotations for complete Lighting Installations, Compressors, Burners, 
Lanterns, and all Fittings upon application. 








meat Actual Size. 


THE MATER MOTOR & AUTOMATIC LIQUID ELEVATOR COMPANY, Ltd, 


7, FARRINGDON AWYVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


INCLINED RETORTS. 


HORIZONTAL RETORTS. 
RETORT BENCHES AND SETTINGS, 


Witte 


GENERATOR or REGENERATOR FURNACES. 


W.J. JENKINS & CoO., Ltd., RETFORD. 
JOSE PH EVANS & SONS, CULWELL WORKS, 
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PLEASE APPLY 
“ VANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
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Fic. 34, Fia46. 222. 
See next Week’s Advertisement for Steam-Pumps, Tar and Liquor Pumps, &c. 
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COPY OF TESTIMONIAL. 





CORPORATION OF STAFFORD, 
Gas & Exvectriciry DepaARTMENT, 
STAFFORD, Feb. 9, 1899. 








Messrs; 
AsHMORE, Benson, Pease, & Co., Lrp., 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


GENTLEMEN, 

It affords me pleasure to state that our 
No. 2 Gasholder, from which you re- 
moved the outside Guide-Framing on 
account of it being defective due to the 
settlement of the foundations, and sub- 
stituted your Steel-Wire Cable System 
for both Inner and Outer Lifts, has, 
since the alteration, worked perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Its Stability and Rigidity under High 
Wind Pressures, when fully inflated, is 
such that it preserves the level work- 
ing of both Lifts, and gives a steady 
outlet pressure. 











I am, sincerely yours, 


Two-Lift Cable-Guided Gasholder, 80 ft. diameter by 20 ft. deep. JNO. FERGUSON BELL, 
STAFFORD CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. (From a Photo.) Engineer. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS: 


| ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, & CO., LTD. 


STocHTonr-On -TEES. 


| H. KIRKHAM’S PATENT “IMPERIAL” WASHER-SCRUBBER. 
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For copies of Testimonials, see ‘‘JouRNAL” for March 26, p. 847. 





EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. 


Estimates given for a complete set of Segments for One Wheel, or for refitting 
the whole number of Wheels in a Machine; also for Washer-Scrubbers complete. 


POU~ FIOU~ 2O~ FO POU™ FPO FPO PTO 


Office : 305, MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, £.C. 
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WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD,, 


ALBION IRON-WORKS, MILES PLATTING, 


And 104, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, MI A N Cc Lj E ST E — : 


LONDON, E.C. 
SOLE MAKERS OF 


WEST’S STOKING MACHINERY FOR 
CHARGING AND DRAWING GAS-RETORTS. 


ALSO 
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26 VIEW SHEWING END OF COKE CONVEYOR, ELEVATOR AND 
=» CONVEYOR FOR STORING COKE IN HOPPERS AND COKE YARD. 
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Silent in vung Simple Wearing Parts. Does not make Breeze. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CONVEYING, ELEVATING, AND STACKING HOT COKE FROM 
GAS-RETORTS OR COKE-OVENS. 


The Conveyor after leaving the Retort. House may be arranged to rise up an incline to any required 
height, and the Coke delivered from the Conveyor to the Coke-Store from any part of the Conveyor. 











ALSO MAKERS OF 


West’s Coke Breaking, Sorting, Sizing, and Scrcening Machinery. 
West’s Patent Inclined and Horizontal Regenerator Settings. 
Coal-Handling Machinery for Gas and Electric Light Works. 


GAS AND GENERAL ENGINEERS. 
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SCOTT-SNELL 


SELF- TATEMSITTING LAMP, 


. Automatic Action. 
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No Complex Mechanism. 







2 
ga 








‘“Power’’ Free of Cost. 





a — > = 
a as Pe INTENSIFIED LIGHT 
| eS W T H O U T Compressing Plant, Special 


Gas-Service, Water Bill, Gas-Engine or other 
Pumping Appliances, tearing up of Roadways, 
or interference with éxisting Service. 








The SCOTT-SNELL LAMP may be set to 
give any pressure from 4 inches to 36 inches of 
Water; 8 inches to 10 inches is usually preferred. 





AOO-CANDLE POWER OBTAINED 
FROM A SINGLE BURNER. 


Lanterns supplied with Single, Duplex, or 
Cluster of Burners. 


‘, HIGH-PRESSURE LIGHTING 











lak HAS COME TO STAY 
| 
| | a 
fs gee. Orders for Trial Lamps will, as far as possible, 
“3 : 2 e ° 
ta as a ‘\ be executed in rotation. 
| / 


The Lamps are being made by Automatic 
Machinery, similar parts interchangeable, minimum 


of hand labour. 








_ rm THE LAMPS MAY BE INSPECTED AT ANY TIME BY 
ALE DIAGRAM. 
A. Ordinary 16-inch Street Lamp. APPOINTMENT. 


B. Scott-Snell Self-Intensifying Lamp. 
C. Ordinary Refuge Lamp. 


ce —> eo =P oP OP Oe ee oP ew ewe ewe ODP eC Pe DP CP OC DP OC aPC SP OC PCO A 


THE SCOTT-SNELL SELF-INTENSIFYING GAS-LAMP COMPANY, LTD., 


Telephone No. 559 Westminster. 53, Victoria Street, 
Works: 29, GILLINGHAM STREET, S.W, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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GANDY’S BELTING 


GANDY BELT MFG. CO., Lo. 
Works: SEACOMBE, CHESHIRE. 


BRANCHES ;— 
LONDON, NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, 
GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BELFAST. 





Trade Mark. 


THE ORIGINAL. 


Don’t be Misled:! 
40 Awards!! 
The World’s Record!!! 


LOOK FOR TRADE MARK. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALITY OF ENDLESS BELTS FOR BLOWERS. 





Sixth Edition. Morocco Gilt, 21s. Roan Gilt, 18s. 


FAN DBOO KEK 


FOR GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M.Inst.C.E. 





Lonpon : WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Fuser 8r., E.C. 


ARROL-FOULIS 
Patent Automatic Machinery 


FOR 


DRAWING AND CHARGING 
GAS-RETORTS. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the 

















SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO,, Limited, 
GLASGOW. 


(See Illustrated Advertisement, April 2, p. 916.) 











oRS TO H.M. Goy | 


MAURICE GRAHAM. 
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WILSON CARTER & PEARSON, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL FACTORS, 
Supply to any Railway Station, er fer Export, all kinds 
of Fuel for Gas purposes. 


ADDRESS OHIEF OFFIOES: 
Temple Buildings, 50, New Street, Birmingham. 





THOMAS BUGDEN, ““™:™ 
5 OF 
TAR and LIQUOR 2». BELLOWS maie 
HOSE, : ‘\ to inflate a 48-inch 
, Bag under One 
and Special Siete 
AIR TUBING. Various sizes made. 





Stokers’ Mitts, from 13/6 doz. 
Made from best Tanned Leather. 


A \ India-rubber Hose, Sheet, and 


and Wading Dresses, Water- 
proof Coats, Capes. Sewer Boots, 
and Theatrical Dresses. 





Fire-Engine Hose and 
Appliances. 











Best Materials and Workmanship 
Guaranteed. 





SSNS RAD 
Miners’ Woollen Jackets Gas-Bags for Mains 
No. 1, 12/- each; No. 2, 9/6. Gas-Engine Bags. 


71, GOSWELL RD., E.C.; & 256, Pentonville Rd., King’s Cross. 


BEST & LLOYD 


Limited, 
MAKERS OF 


THE BIRMINGHAM. 


PATENT “SURPRISE” 
PENDANT, 


WITH PATENT SHADE. 











The ONLY GAS-PENDANT 
suitable for Domestic Lighting ; 
a room 18 ft. by 14 ft. being 
beautifully illuminated with 
one Incandescent Burner. 


Extract from the JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, 
Jan. 8, 1895. 


“IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
THE INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT 








it quite supersedes the familiar three-light pendant. We are 
able to bear witness to the convenience of the New Pendant. 
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HARPER & MOORES, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Date a ee He 
» MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 
LUMPS, TILES, AND ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible, and other Stourbridge Clays. 


Manufacturers of Glasshouse Pots and Crucibles of every kind. 
Established 1836. 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS. 


INCORPORATED IN 
THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Orrices & Depots: 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 
WHARVES NOS, 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N. 
GOODS YARD, KING'S GROSS, N. 
LIVERPOOL: 
16, Lightbody Street. 
LEEDS: 
Queen Street. 




















Have been made 
in large quantities 
for the last twelve 
years; and during the 
whole of that time, have 
been in regular use at most 
of the largest Gas- Works in the 
Kingdom. They possess the ex- 
cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made. 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas-Works. 













BOWENS'’ Ltd. Successors, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAD, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 
Mstablished is60. 
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GIRDERS, ROOFS, & ALL KINDS OF 
STRUCTURAL IRONWORK. 


London Office: 60, QUEEN YICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Addresses: ‘‘GAS, LEEDS." ‘“ EOLARAGE, LONDON.” 
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View of Top of Retort-Bench, containing 484 Mouthpieces, showing Arch and Dip Pipes, Hydraulic and Foul Mains, &c., 
erected by R, & J. D., Ltd., at the Bradford Road Gas- Works of the Manchester Corporation. 
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HUTCHINSON BROS. & CO. Lo, 


GAS ENGINEERS, &Xc., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Test Gasholders and General Gas Apparatus. 


Brass Main & Lamp Taps. Unions, Ferrute, dc. 6 
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The “Falcon” Lamplighter’s Torch. Service Cleansers. 
, SYPHON AND OTHER PUMPS. 
SS WOOD AND WROUGHT-IRON PURIFIER-GRIDS. SCRUBBER BOARDS. 
- WET AND DRY METERS REPAIRED. 
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FALCON WORKS, BARNSLEY. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ HUTCHINSON BROS., BARNSLEY." 


“TO GAD ENGINEERS AND |IANAGERS.” 


BEFORE ORDERING 


NEW PORIFYVING PLANT 


SEND FoR PaRTICULARS OF 


CLAPHAM’S “NEW CENTURY” COVER 


WITH 


PATENT “ECLIPSE” JOINT ano HOLDING DOWN shee 


POU FOU FIO FIO FIO PIO FPO POH 











SOLE MAKERS :— 


CLAPHAM BROS,, LTD,, “3iisono%te"sox, on (EIGHLEY YORKS. 


OOoOoOoOoOoOOoOO 
JONAS DRAKE & SON, be 


OVENDEN, HALIFAX, 


HAVE ERECTED SOO OF THEIR PATENT 


| TUBE REGENERATOR 


FURNACES DURING THE LAST <k YEARS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Telephone No. 43. LONDON OFFICE: Telegraphic Address: 


HALIFAX EXCHANGE. | 94, VICTORIA ST., S.W. | «oRAKEsoN HaLiFax.” 
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